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Fertilizers For Peanuts 


"THE PEANUT is a legume and obtains a large part of the nitro- 
gen necessary for its growth from the air, through the activity 

of bacteria that live in the nodules which are present on the roots of 

the plant. It, therefore, may be made a soil improver, but if the 

nuts and vines are all taken from the land, the phosphoric acid and 

potash which the plants contain is removed and the soil depleted 

to that extent. In this way the peanut may actually become a soil- 

robbing crop 

instead of a 

soil builder or 

improver. 


. Since the pea- 


nut largely ob- 
tains its nitro- 
gen from the 
air,’ fertilizers 
containing ni- 
trogen are not 
necessary for 
peanuts except 
on land of low 
fertility or very 
deficient in ni- 
trogen. On 
such land a 
small quantity 
of nitrogen 
may be applied 
to give the 
plants a start, 
for the peanut, 
like other le- 
gumes, does not gather nitrogen from the air until it has made 
some growth and the bacteria have begun to live on its roots. On 
land that will not grow sufficient vine, nitrogen should be applied 
in some form. Some advise against the use of stable manure on 


peanuts because of the weed seeds it contains and its tendency to 


produce too large a growth of vine. If stable manure is applied to 


} the preceding crop, it will not be necessary to apply nitrogen to the 


peanuts following. When it is thought that nitrogen is needed, 
from 75 to 100 Ibs. of cottonseed meal may be used per acre. 

Practically all Southern soils, and especially those suitable for 
peanut growing, need phosphoric acid. From 200 to 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent. acid phosphate per acre should be used. 

The peanut seems to require rather large quantities of potash. 
The soils east of western Alabama which are suitable for peanuts 
are likely to need applications of potash for this crop. Soils west 
of western Alabama are not likely to show increased yields from 
applications of potash. Where potash is needed, from 100 to 
150 pounds of kainit or 25 to 40 pounds of muriate of potash may 
be applied to the acre. These fertilizers will probably give best 
results when put in the drill and mixed with the soil before planting. 

Peanuts will not grow well on acid soil and, even when the soil 


| is not acid, applications of lime on soils not well supplied with that 


element, seem to be profitable. Applications of lime seem es- 


™ pecially necessary on the larger varieties, in order to help the bet- 
@ ter filling of the pods. 


It seems that “pops” are to some extent due 
to a deficiency of lime, but there may be other reasons for the pods 
failing to fill. Some claim thata lack of inoculation of the soil, 
With the bacteria which live on the roots of this plant, is the cause 
sof the failure of the pods to fill properly. It is not usually neces- 


A FIELD IN THE PEANUT BELT. 





sary to artificially inoculate the soil for peanuts; but on land planted 
for the first time, when shelled or hulled seed are used, inoculation 
with soil from a field where peanuts have grown successfully might 
pay. In the peanut-growing sections of Virginia and North Carolina it 
is customary toapply freshly slaked lime before planting and also to 
apply land plaster, or calcium sulphate, along the rows in July or 
August. This yields good results, but it is doubtful if the applica- 


tion of the land 

plaster is nee- 
cessary when 
a fair applica- 
tion of slaked 
lime has been 
made, or that 
the land plas- 
ter possesses 
any special ad- 
vantage over 
the slaked 
lime. If suf- 
ficient ground 
lime rock is ap- 
plied to cor- 
rect acidity 
and supply an 
abundance of 
lime for the 
use of the 
plants, it will 
probably also 
serve the de- 
sired purpose. 
If as much as 1,000 pounds of lime or [2,000 to 4,000 pounds of 
ground lime rock be applied, it should be, spread broadcast and har- 
rowed into the top soil before planting. If only 400 or 500 pounds 
of lime is used, it should be put in with the drills before the ferti- 
lizer is applied and well mixed with the soil. 

In short, the fertilization of the peanut, like that of any other 
plant, largely depends upon the kind of land on which it is grown, 
and the way the land has been treated. So the effect of peanut 
growing on the soil depends upon whether the one crop is grown 
year after year or made part of a good rotation. 


(Courtesy F. H .LaBaume. 
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How to Get Hundred-Bushel Corn Crops. 


FARMER WHO says that his land has been 
A vote in cotton for many years, and on 
which he has once made 800 pounds of lint 
an acre with 600 pounds of fertilizer an acre, 
wants to put that land in corn this year, and 
wants to know what fertilizer 
he shall use to make 100 bush- 

els of corn an acre. 

Perhaps, if the season is 
very favorable and he piled 
the fertilizer on with a lavish 
hand, he may possibly get the 
corn. But he will find that 
every bushel in excess of what 
he would have had without the 
fertilizer will cost him about 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. ag much as it would sell for 
im a fair market in the South where corn is usu- 
ally higher than elsewhere. 

The mere getting of a big crop of corn regard- 
less of expense is not good farming. There is an 
ola Latin proverb: ‘‘Nemo repente turpissima 
fuit.”’ Which means that no man ever became sud- 
@enly vile. The down-hill road is always by de- 
@rees. Whe same is true of the soil. No soil 
that was formerly fertile and productive ever be- 
came suddenly poor. It has taken a long series 
of soil robberies to get it poor. The vile man may, 
by the grace of God, repent and change his life 
suddenly, but the land must get back by the same 
mwoad that reduced it to poverty, but the road 
m™must be reversed, and we must adopt measures to 
restore, through good farming, the matters that 
formerly made it a virgin soil. The long cultiva- 
Aion in a clean-hoed crop has burnt out all the 
organic matter. The nitrifying organisms have 
een starved out and the soil is acid. It runs 
‘together and crusts hard, is colder than it was 
when new, and it dries out rapidly in summer and 
crops suffer from lack of moisture. 

J was on a farm last year where the former 
“owner made 25 bushels of corn an acre in a very 
favorable season, and that farm had on it a crop 
of corn of 97§ bushels an acre all over the thirty- 
eacre field, and had nothing applied to it but a 
“erimson clover sod and some lime harrowed in 
after turning the clover. What has made the 
change in that soil? Simply getting back the or- 
wanic decay of which it had been robbed. It has 
had manure on it for other crops. I have been 
on a farm in Alabama where the owner claims 
that he makes corn at a cost of 84 cents a bushel, 
aand he does not do it with fertilizers, but with 
«lover and ‘“Cowana.” : 

To try to get 100 bushels of corn an acre on 
Gand that has been cottoned for many years will 
Se merely a gamble with fertilizers. The way to 
1086 bushels of corn per acre is through good ro- 
tative farming, the growing of legumes and feed- 
ang the forage and making manure. This sort of 
farming enabled Mr. C. K. McQuarrie to make 100 
Sushels of corn an acre in west Florida, and it 
will emable any one in the South to make 100 
ushels of corn over his whole fieid and make it 
zat a cost that will leave him profit on the crop, 
wihile there would be none left from trying to 
get 200 bushels merely through a lavish use of 
fiertilizers. It is no credit to a farmer to make 
268 ‘bushels of corn an acre at a cost of $100, but 
when be makes it at a cost of $8.50 for the 100 
buries it shows that he is farming and not gamb- 
fing witth fertilizers. 





Notes and Comments. 


HAVE often stated that in my experience I had 
mever found that it pays to use a complete 
commercial fertilizer on the corn crop. It 

will increase the crop doubtless, but the increase 
smust bring a high price to pay its cost. Now, the 
Bulletin 64 from the Bureau of Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that 6,394 tests 
“made at various stations throughout the country 
showed that the average cost of the fertilizers used 
was $7.06 per acre and the average increase was 
9.2 bushels of shelled corn, worth at 60 cents a 
Mushel, $5.52. 
zare finding out that a sod of clover on which all 
tthe farm accumulation of manure has been spread 
edutmg the winter makes the best possible prepa- 
wation for the production of a corn crop econom- 
tically. .Under such conditions not only is a cheap 
=.ad good corn crop grown, but the after or resi- 
4iual effect of the manure and clover sod is far 


greater than that from fertilizer. At the Cornell 
Station, after numerous experiments with com- 
mercial fertilizers on grass sod, followed by corn 
compared with barnyard manure, it was found 
that no combination of artificial fertilizers equal- 
led barnyard manure in its residual effect, ten 
tons of manure an acre making an increase of 110 
per cent in the crop of corn following the grass. 
The application was more than paid in the in- 
creased crop of hay, so that the residual gain in 
the corn was clear gain. This shows how import- 
ant the growing of forage and the feeding of cat- 
tle is in the improvement of any farm in a busi- 
ness-like way. The most profitable fertilizer fac- 
tory is the factory on the farm in the stables. 
st 

TOBACCO CULTURE.—Those who have tried 
glass-covered frames for the production of plants 
will never go back to the cloth. The plants un- 
der the glass are so much stouter and stocky and 
transplant better than those that have been shad- 
ed with the cloth. Now, try the same rapid and 
shallow cultivation on your tobacco. There is no 
more reason for a big hill to tobacco than there 
is for corn, for I have proved it. Level and shal- 
low cultivation pays better. Then do not use the 
low-grade 3-——S8—3 fertilizer on tobacco. for the 
chances are that the 3 per cent of potash comes 





GOOD AND POOR FARMING 


HE good farmer pays no money for am- 
monia or nitrogen. The poor farmer 
spends money for it. The good farmer 

studies his soil and learns whether it needs 
potash, and if it does not he saves his money, 
while the poor farmer buys whatever mixture 
he can get at alow price and pays for more 
sand than plant food. 

The good farmer uses such, materials as 
will enable him to get larger crops of the 
forage that feeds his stock and his soil, while 
the poor farmer gambles on the chances of 
getting something to sell from the use ofa 
ittle low-grade fertilizer on dead soil. 

Which will you be? 











The best farmers in all sections: 


from kainit, and that will damage the quality 
of the tobacco. Then, too, you will pay for sack- 
ing and freight on a lot of filler. Mix your 
tobacco fertilizer, using nitrate of soda and dried 
blood for nitrogen and high-grade sulphate of pot- 
ash for the potash in the formula that I have of- 
ten given, and use it liberally, for heavy fertiliza- 
tion pays better than a dribble. Many tobacco 
growers will clear up a pine thicket for the benefit 
of the organic decay and at same time will de- 
clare that they can not grow good tobacco after 
peas or clover. They simply fail to realize that 
the peas or clover have given them a large amount 
of nitrogen, and that they do not need the addition 
of more in the fertilizer, as that will make the 
tobacco too rank and late. But even if you do not 
plant directly after clover and peas, still use them 
for the improvement of the soil and get another 
crop in between them and the tobacco. 
wt 

BUYING GARDEN SEEDS.—I read many times 
of people getting cheated in garden seed, but it is 
generally those who are always looking after low- 
priced seed. I have rarely been disappointed in 
garden seed, because I always buy the best to be 
had regardless of the price. I want quality, and 
I usually get it from first-class houses, and I shun 
the low-priced seeds. It is the poorest sort of 
economy to buy low-priced seed; they are far the 
most costly in the end. 

ws 

TRUCKERS SHOULD ROTATE.—A Norfolk 
Man suggests that the troubles the truckers are 
having there from over-production would be rem- 
edied if they would cut their area in truck crops 
in half and on the other half grow a rotation of 
peas, crimson clover, oats and corn to get the land 
into better shape as regards organic decay, and 
then reverse the halves till all the land is gotten 
into shape and doing its best. The same advice 
would be good for truck farmers further South. 
We are too apt to try to cover too much land for 
truck crops and to use continually large applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizers only, and thus get 
the soil into an acid condition that is unfavorable 
to crops. 

i) 

CORN SMUT.—Smut in corn differs from smut 
in wheat and oats, in that it is not carried 
on the seed, but gets into the corn just as it ger- 
minates from spores in the soil or carried there 
in the manure. It must get in at this early stage, 
and never later. The fungus plant grows inside 
the corn through the season and reaches its fruit- 
ing stage in what is called smut, and every grain 
of the black smut will act as a seed. Then if the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, ~~ 


smutty corn fodder is fed, the smut gets into the 
manure and is carried to the fleld. Never hay) 
smutty stalks with the good ones, but leave them 
in the field and then gather them and burn them, 
Cattle can eat the smutty stalks without harm, 
and then the smut spores get into the manure, 
Keep them out, 





What Farmers Want to Know. 


—_——_—« 


ANY of our friends who expect replies to 

M their letters by mail are neglecting to en. 

close stamps or stamped envelopes. Do 
you not think that it is enough for me to take the 
time and labor and paper and envelope to reply 
by mail, without paying the postage, too? Then, 
as I have often said, my eyes are old, and it ig 
hard at times to read a letter written with a pale 
pencil on dark common paper. Good white paper 
and pen and ink are cheap enough, and should al- 
ways be used, 

& 

SIXTY ACRES CORN FOR TWO HORSES—Yes, 
you can do it. Break the land well and put in 
good order. Plant the corn with a corn planter 
that opens the furrow, plants and covers and 
marks the next row. Go over before the corn is 
up with a smoothing harrow to break the crust. 
After the corn is up, go over rapidly both wayg 
with a weeder. Then mount the two-horse cul- 
tivator and cultivate shallow as long as you can 
get through, and then if you have the Keystone 
weeder, you can shut it up V-shape and go be- 
tween the rows with a horse to each weeder. Cut 
the corn and shock it to cure, and get the land in 
order with a disk and seed to small grain, 

4 


HOW TO KILL PEACH BORERS.—“‘Can I clear 
away at the base of a peach tree and use the lime- 
sulphur to destroy the borers?’”’ No. If you find 
gum at the base of the tree, the only thing to do 
is to clean it away and follow up the track of the 
borer and kill him. You can paint the base of 
the stem a foot up with white lead and oil, and 
this will, to some extent, prevent the moths from 
laying eggs. But the only effective way is to go 
over the trees in spring and late summer, and 
wherever the gum is seen, cut the worm out. 
There is no other way to keep them under. 

wt 

BEDDING SWEET POTATOES.—Make frames 
for the 3x6 foot hot-bed sashes. Place a layer 
of clean sand in the frame and bed the potatoes 
on it. Then cover with sand two inches above 
the potatoes. Put on the sashes after watering 
the bed, and keep them close till there are signs 
of sprouting. After that, you must air them daily 
in sunny weather. This will give you better 
rooted plants and more healthy ones than a ma- 
nure-heated bed. 

wt 

CRABGRASS ON STRAWBERRIES.—Burn the 
crabgrass off on a windy day so that the fire will 
run rapidly over the patch. Then plant a new 
patch every November, and never take more than 
two crops from a plantation. Keep the rows clean 
after fruit is off, and do not give the grass a 
chance. 

& 

ERADICATING BERMUDA GRASS.—Plow the 
sod shallow so as to turn the running stems out. 
Rake out all that you can and haul off to a waste 
spot. Sow peas thickly on the land. Cut them 
for hay and follow with oats in the fall. Follow 
the oats with peas again, and these after mowing 
with crimson clover; turn the clover for corn in 
spring and work it clean, and I do not think 
there will be much Bermuda left. It is said here 
that a well manured crop of sweet potatoes will 
drive out nut grass. Would like for some of our 
friends to try it. 

& 

LOW-HEADED TREES.—‘‘What do we want 
with any more trunk to a fruit tree than enough 
to carry the head? I never got any peaches off 
the trunk.” So said Mr. Hale, the great peach 
grower of Georgia and Connecticut. In these 
days of spraying we must have low-headed trees, 
and there is no argument that can possibly make 
a tall trunk of any advantage to a fruit tree 
The tall stem gives a leverage for the wind to 
blow the tree over. It makes spraying more dif- 
ficult and the gathering of the fruit more trouble 
some and expensive, I once went from Phila 
delphia to New York during a terrific sleet storm 
that broke down most of the telegraph posts. 
saw apple trees with tall stems, and the limbs 
badly broken with the sleet, and I saw one 
orchard with trunk not over twenty inches from 
the ground with the limbs resting on the ground 
with the weight of sleet, but none broken, fF 
they could not fall far enough to break. 
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| the Week’s Work on “Business 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





Farm.” | 





TASKS FOR THE EARLY SPRING DAYS. 


Finish All Breaking—Plant a Patch of Rape for the Hogs if 
Feed Has Not Been Provided—Prepare the Land Well Before 


Planting. 


season of the year makes it 

difficult to know, ten days 
ahead, just what work may best be 
done this week. Of course, if the 
jand has not all been broken that 
should take precedence over all other 
work for teams, provided the land is 
sufficiently dry. It may not do as 
much injury to the land to plow it 
wet at this season of the year, as in 
hot weather; but land is not likely 
to be benefitted by being plowed wet 
at any time. 

When the land is too wet to work 
or if it has all been broken, there is 
still much to be done in cleaning up 
the ditches, building fences, provid- 
ing pastures and water for the stock 
during the summer, grubbing out and 
cleaning up the growth which breaks 
the rows and causes greater expense 
in cultivation, and in getting réady 
for the rush of spring work which 


is now on us, or will be soon. 
* * & 


U NSETTLED weather at this 


Unless provision has been made, 
there is no season of the year when 
hogs need a specially planted crop for 
grazing more than during April and 
May. If any of the clovers or oats 
have been provided, these serve well 
but in the absence of these it is not 
too late to sow rape for the hogs to 
graze during the latter part of April 
and May. Those who sowed rape 
during the warm weather of Feb- 
fary are likely to have lost it, and 





HONEST CONFESSION. 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 


There are no fairer set of men on 
earth than the doctors, and when 
they find they have been in error 
they are usually apt to make honest 
and manly admission of the fact. 

A case in point is that of a prac- 
titioner, one of the good old school, 
who lives in Texas. His plain, un- 
varnished tale needs no dressing up: 

“T had always had an intense pre- 
judice, which I can now see was un- 
warrantable and unreasonable, 
against all muchly advertised foods. 
Hence, I never read a line of the 
Many ‘ads’ of Grape-Nuts, nor tested 
the food till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my 
health, and visiting my youngest son, 
Who has four of the ruddiest, health- 
lest little boys I ever saw, I ate my 
first dish of Grape-Nuts food for sup- 
Der with my little grandsons. 

“I became exceedingly fond of it 
and have eaten a package of it every 
Week since, and find it a delicious, 
Tefreshing and strengthening food, 
leaving no ill effects whatever, caus- 
ing no eructations (with which I was 
formerly much troubled), no sense of 
fullness, nausea, nor distress of stom- 
ach in any way. 

“There is no other food that agrees 
With me so well, or sits as lightly 
of pleasantly upon my stomach as 

does. 

“I am stronger and more active 
since I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
than I have been for 10 years, and 
&™ no longer troubled with nausea 
and indigestion.” Name given by Pos- 

Co:, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Read to Wellville.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 
read the above letter? A new 
m8 appears from time to time. They 
*8 genuine, true, and full of human 


interest, 





in such case they should also sew 
again. Spring-sowed rape does not 
do as well as that sowed in the fall, 
but if sowed on good land, at once, 
it will pay, unless we should happen 
to have hot weather unusually early. 

Select a piece of well-drained, rich 
loam soil and plant in drills 18 to 
24 inches apart, using about 3 or 4 
pounds of seed per acre. Fertilize 
liberally with stable mianure; nitrate 
of soda, applied after the plants 
have started; or cottonseed meal put 
in the drills before planting. <A 
piece of land that will make a good 
“turnip patch’’ will grow rape, but 
it is folly to sow spring rape on poor 
land. 

eee 

To those who have done more fall, 
winter and early spring plowing than 
usual, let me suggest that they also 
do more work in cultivating the crop 
before it is planted. If there is any 
one point, more than another, where 
we fail in the cultivation of our 
crops, it is in our failure to put the 
soil in fit condition before planting. 
Land deficient in humus is apt to 
run together and become hard after 
heavy rains, but if it has been well 
broken it is not necessary to plow 
it again. The smoothing, cutaway, 
or disk harrow, according to the con- 
dition of the soil, will loosen it up 
sufficiently. If the land to be plant- 
ed in corn or cotton can be harrow- 
ed several times before planting, 
large numbers of weed seeds will be 
killed at a stage of their growth 
when that is most easily done. Early- 
broken land that is not re-broken or 
re-bedded, but is harrowed several 
times before and after planting, is 
much more easily kept free of grass 
and weeds than land that is re-plow- 
ed and is rot thoroughly pulverized 
before planting. 

Of course, a hard soil-is not pro- 
ductive, but a firm seed-bed with the 
top soil finely pulverized, is of the 
greatest importance. 

The plow is an expensive imple- 
ment to operate. If run more than 
two or three inches deep just before 
planting the crop, the land is left 
too loose, and if run shallow, much 
more work can be done with a disk 
harrow. 

Sometimes we become impatient 
to get the seed in the ground and 
faney we can not afford to take the 
time to more thoroughly prepare the 
land, but this is a mistake. It is not 
best to plant the crops too early, be- 
fore the soil is warm, although as a 
general rule, the earlier crops are 
planted after the soil and weather 
are fit, the better; but a crop plant- 
ed on a well-prepared soil will soon 
catch up with one planted much ear- 
lier on a soil not properly prepared. 
We can much better afford to be a 
little late in planting than to plant 
before the soil is in first-class con- 
dition. When the plants come up 
they are in the way of large imple- 
ments and cultivation is expensive; 
therefor’, as much cultivation as 
possible should be done before the 
plants come up and get in the way. 
It is astonishing how much cultiva- 
tion of the crop can be saved by the 
thorough preparation of the land be- 
fore planting. 





Grief can. take care of itself, but 
to get the full value of a joy you 
must have somebody to divide it 
with.—Mark Twain. 
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ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


= DAVID BRADLEY @ 









The David Bradley 


(Judge for yourself the value of the exclusive and special features of 
the Bradley 


give perfect satisfaction. 


CA full page picture could not reveal the superior points of the Brad- 
ley, but a trip through the factory would afford you no more complete 
information than does our Book of David Bradley Farm Implements. 


Watertight Box, bottom made of matched 
yellow pine, mounted on heavy 


Eccentric Feed; simple, silent, accurate, 
no Wear or lost motion, self lubricating, 
spreads thin dressing or heavy coat. 


Double Chain Drive; each chain e 
seven sprocket teeth and is held securely on 
sprocket by positive locks on idler arm; 
chains cannot jump. 

Endless Steel Apron; self cleaning; runs 
in two angle steel protecting tracks fastened 
inside heavy body sills. 

Feed Ratchet works apron by double pawl, 
one to pull and the other to hold. 


anure Spreader. The spreader not 


first quality 
sil 


ages 


Light Draft; two 


iron racks. 


Is with four girts mortised through. 
down, easy to load. W. 

friction; load automatically released; no 
bothersome force feed. 
and truck used for other hauling. 


three and do {t better. i 

Levers strong and heavy with malleable 
Stanch connecting rods. 

Seat of comfortable design, mounted on 

spring standard, swings forward for loading. 
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having them cannot 


Low 
r at rear; no 


Box easily removed 


horses do the work of 
A boy can run it 





wet; 





Home Route No. 3, Box 28, St. Charles, Mo. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 111. 
Gentlemen :—My 
David Bradley. Spreader. 
without it. 
some stalk 


works as good as any other spreader 1 have ever 
seen. It has not given me a minute’s trouble and 
is so.simple in construction that I cannot see 
much to wear out about it. 
spreader and farm wagon, and now have it on an 
old truck that is not fit to go on the roads with 
and it works all right. 
on the spreader, and also a big wagon bill. 


What Two Bradley Users Say. 


13-year old boy runs my 
would not do 
Have spread straw, dry an 
fodder, 1 


faction. 


use it for a 
lock which holds 


I saved at least $15.35 


handle the Bradley 
Yours truly, BEN P. FETSCH. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—We have tried the Bradley Ma- 
nure Spreader purchased from you and are 
much pleased with it. 
over the spreader I purchased fro: 
three years ago, although that gave good satis- 
The Bradley 
‘i ie eccentric feed regulator beats any- 
thing I have ever seen on any spreader, making 
the spreader run smooth and almost noiseless. 
The angle steel track under body which supports 
conveyor chain is just the thing. The automatic 


sprockets is to my way of thinking the slickest 
ievice for its puspose yet invented. 
e 














Litchfield, Mich. 


Quite an improvement 
m you some 


i$ stronger and better 


the drive chain down on 
Two horses 
with ease. 


ours very sincerely, 
D. CRONK. 











(Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete descriptions 

and prices of David Bradley spreaders, plows, harrows, planters, culti- 

vators, etc., the farm tools backed by cig 

send today for our Book of David Brad 
We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 

implement, no matter when or where bought. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK ciienco 


ty years 





ey Farm Implements. 
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try the Quaker 


offer protects 


We pay the ht. 


e 
well as cobs an 
san 





corn. 


ds of Quaker City Mills, 


or 104 The 


ice on Quaker Ci 


our part. 


Note all the monay-making advantages. 


Then it ie isn’t sati: —return it at our expense. 





eee eee eee ee eee 


aker City We 


Factory Prices on Qu 


FEED MILLS—Freight Paid oj 


Send your name, quick for Free Books and low 
© can reserve one _ you to just suit your ni 


ao Feed Grinders, 
men’s and dealers’ profits. 


and save you all jobbers’, middie- 
We want you toconvince yourself at our risk that the Quaker City grinds 
does the best work with the least power and least trouble on 5 


Ear corn. 
shelled corn, all grains, separate or < 


mixed, coarse, medium or the finest table meal— 
ty onall of these. Grinds soft and wet corn just as wellas 


No Money In Advance—Free Trial and Guarantee 


‘ou absolutely. 11 sizes and 22 styles enable — Pad select i to —— porns 
e new a ment which gri 


us seni you book at once, Write postal NOW to 


A. J. STRAUB COMPANY, 38th and Filbert Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 
Machinery Warehouse, McKinley Park Station, Chicago, Ill. he Fe 






















dry. 


Beem 
That’s the way we've sold thous 
nearest adarean. 














‘The only: spreader with a 

and Light Draft always foremost. . D 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. 

of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. ‘Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ay 


ROLLER-BEARIN 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS SPREADER 


33-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 


irect Chain Drive. 


33 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Wood or metal wheels. A generation 





















No Cog Gears. ‘The 
Exclusive features 











AMERICAN 





& 
Quickest time with least and 



























PATENTED 


Every nail-head is covered and permanently 
embedded in a six-inch, water-tight joint. There 
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is not a single nail-hole through the roof. 
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; Security Roofing is made only of the highest grade of long-fibred wool-felt, and natural 
mineral-asphalt, refined by our own formula, the result of over tw enty years experience. 





The illustration shows how 
each sheet of Security Roofing 
is lapped over the 6-inch mar- 
gin of the sheet below and 
welded to it with hard natural 
mineral-asphalt-cement. 


Four inches of this margin 
are one felt thick, the other 
two inches are fullthicknesses 


of felt and asphalt. 


The four inches of single 
felt become part of the sheet 
above, just like any other of 


its layers. 


But all the nails are driven 
through the full thickness of 
the roofing, so that they hold 
with absolute security, and 
are also covered by the full 


thickness. 


This unique,wedge-shaped 
construction means a contin- 


uous one-piece roof. 


coal tar or inferior volatile oils enter into the composition of Security Roofing. 


Security Wide-Weld Roofing is made in three styles—Graveled Surface, Coarse Feld- 
It can be furnished with burlap insertion for siding or roofs over 


spar, and Fine Feldspar. 
one-half pitch, 


There is a Security Agent in almost every town. 


address of the one nearest you. 


Write for free book, “The Requirements of a GOOD Roof.” 
Security Roofing meets these requirements, and how easy it is to weld the patented, six-inch joint. 


The National Roofing Co. 


Manufacturers of Asphalt Roofing and Paint 


a? 210 Filmore Ave. 


Address all communications to 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Write us and we'll send name and 


It tells in detail why 
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SFENGE ficaz07=* 
Made_—= 
Made of High Carbon Double Stren; 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvenkondt te 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indi 






























































Our book tells 

ie tells 
Catch dead loads of oa, 
you failed the old-fashion way, 
Write for it. We pay the postage. Ten 
(e thousand satisfied users in over 30 states, 

We are sole manufacturers of che celee + 

brated Doubie Muzzle Wire Fish Basket, ous 
Our sales cover over 20 states. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO, 
Griffin, Ga, and Dallas, Tex, 








JOHN WHITE & C0. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ESTABLISHED 1937 


Highest market price paid 


raw FURS 


and HIDES 
Wool on 
Cemmissior 










Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
$7.00 and upward, practically as good as new. 
} acy yang sid —, self ayy puncture proof. 

y cago houses at $8.50; our price, $4.25. 
500 wheels to sell by June Ist. , so 
FRANC L. IVES & CO., 
109-111 Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N.C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


,Get It From : 


the Factory : 


your money. 
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4 Cen 
Sold on 30 days free trial. 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 


Made from thorough- 


Galvanized 


Open 


Vi 
fearth steel wire. Our 


fence at from 


Free Catalog shows75 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 


tsaRod Up 


If not satisfied re- 


80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.45 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
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Sj—iy. 


Rust Proof - Bull Strong 

Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 
BARGAIN PRICES: 
14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


160 styles. 


ay a 
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Food and Humus Kept Up. 


peanut is one of the foremost 
summer legumes for our South- 
ern country, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, we find the lands of the 
peanut farmers growing poorer rath- 
er than more fertile, which is every- 
where conceded to be an evidence of 
unscientific and unprofitable agricul- 
ture. The cause of this existing con- 
dition when investigated, is found to 
be with the producer rather than 
with the thing produced. It is true 
that this crop has taken many a 
farmer out of the most humble home 
and crude conditions of living and 
placed him and his family in a 
comfortable, well kept house; with a 
snug little bank account to his cred- 
it. But what of the soil he is to 
leave to his children? 

On account of its adaptability to 
our sandy ioam soils, the ease with 
which it can be cultivated and har- 
vested, and the profit derived there- 
from, many of our farmers have 
planted the peanut almost to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. Some 
even going so far as to grow peanuts 
with which to buy corn for their 
use, claiming it to be more profit- 
able. 

In the early stages of the com- 
mercial growing of peanuts the idea 
became prevalent that they did not 
need to be fertilized, but required a 
liberal application of lime. The re- 
sult has been that in many secticns 
peanuts have been grown on the 
same land consecutively for a num- 
ber of years, or probably in a two- 
year rotation with corn, using very 
little, if any fertilizer, and a large 
application of caustic lime. The re- 
sults are inevitable. The caustic lime 
has burned out or eaten up what 
humus was in the soil, and the vines 
being removed for forage, there has 
been no addition of humus to take 
the place of that decomposed by the 
lime, leaving the soil depleted of this 
much needed element. 

This caustic lime has also contin- 
ually made available the elements of 
plant food which nature has stored 
up for us, and they have been readily 
taken up by the growing plant. On 
account of the theory that peanuts 
will grow without fertilizer, very lit- 
tle plant food has been added to take 
the place of that removed. We have 
as a reward of our negligence and 
carelessness, a soil robbed of humus 
—the life-giving substance of all soil 
—and also the natural elements of 
plant food. 

It is true that lime is essential to 
the successful culture of peanuts, es- 
pecially where the soil is acid. But 
the question is, can we afford to use 
burnt caustic lime, which gives more 
immediate results, to the ultimate 
detriment of the soil, or should we 
use the natural lime; that is, ground 
oyster shells or limestone without 
the burning, which is equally valu- 
able for counteracting acidity and at 
the same time is a permanent soil 
builder. 

Another circumstance that has 
aided largely in bringing about the 
poor condition of the soil among the 
peanut farmers is the rooting of the 
fields during the wet winter ‘months 
by the porkers, and then leaving the 
fields perfectly bare, exposed to the 
leaching of the winter rains. Dur- 
ing February and March the surface 
of these bare fields is dried off by 
the winds and great clouds of dust 
blown away. Dust is the most fer- 
tile part of the soil, being largely 
composed of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter.or humus. We farmers of the 
peanut belt should pay more atten- 


L IS a recognized fact that the 





The Trouble Comes From the Faulty Methods Used—Peanuts 
Should Be Grown in a Rotation, and the Soil’s Supply of Plant 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 


WHEN PEANUT GROWING DEPLETES THE SOIL. 


By Prof. T. E. Browne. Ahoskie. N. C. 


tion to the preservation of the goil 
along with the growing of this crop, 

I have always claimed for it q 
place among the best crops in the 
section where it can be grown, if 
given a fair chance. I still contend 
that if grown in a three- or four. 
year rotation with crops that add 
humus to the soil, or even in a two- 
year rotation and all vines returned 
to the land, we can improve our land 
and still grow peanuts. We should 
attempt to keep some green crop 
growing on all fields in winter, espe. 
cially on the peanut fields. We can 
allow the hogs to root the fields for 
the “‘pickings’’ and still get them off 
in time to sow rye, if not some le- 
guminous crop. 

I have not written this to discour- 
age the peanut industry, but as a 
note of warning, based on results ag 
I see them in eastern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. What we need is 
to reduce our acreage so as to allow 
a better rotation; produce and put 
on the market a nut of better quali- 
ty, deriving therefrom as much profit 
as from a larger crop of inferior 
quality; and at the same time take 
care of our farming lands. 





Most of the Virginia roads are bad 
—very bad—in winter. But it takes 
even worse roads than the average 
to prevent transportation of children. 
Good roads and good schools should 
go together; but since neither exists 
in many of our communities, it is 
the purpose of the advocates of good 
schools to go right ahead, hoping 
that good roads will follow. More- 
over, there are to-day inadequate, 
unsatisfactory one and _ two-room 
schools near to each other on some 
of the best roads in our State. These 


could easily be consolidated into 
large, well graded schools. Some of 
them are being consolidated. Others 


will be just as fast as we can educate 
the people to see the advantages.— 
State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston. 





We ought never to do wrong when 
people are looking.—Mark Twain. 








Ci he ‘Taste 


Test— 
Post 
Toasties 


Have a dainty, sweet flavour 
that pleases the palate and 
satisfies particular folks. 


The Fact--- 


that each year increasing 
thousands use this delicious 
food is good evidence of its 
popularity. 


Post Toasties are ready t 0 
serve direct from the pkg. 
with cream or milk---a con- 
venient, wholesome breakfast 
dish. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PEANUTS AS PART OF A 
ROTATION. 


Messrs. Editors: The safe and 
sane development of the peanut crop 
in the boll weevil section of the South 
will mean millions of dollars to the 
gouthern farmers. The only cloud 
on the otherwise clear sky is that the 
farmers will over-do a good thing and 
come to grief. The peanut as a crop, 
will pay best when used as an adjunct, 
to the standard staple crops. With 
the development of live stock of all 
kinds in the South, peanuts will play 
a large part as a profitable forage 
crop; and at present prices, they are 
a good cash crop, especially on the 
poorer upland soils and the thin san- 
dy soils of the river bottoms. 

In the scope of such an article, it 
would be impossible to go into detail- 
ed discussion of the various methods 
used in handling the peanut crop 
from the preparation of the soil up 
to and including the harvesting and 
marketing of the product. In fact, it 
ig unnecessary as the Department of 
Agriculture has issued a new and re- 
vised bulletin on peanuts written by 
Mr. W. R. Beattie, of the Division of 
Horticulture, which covers every 
phase of the subject. Mr. Beattie is 
a recognized authority on the practi- 
cal growing and handling of peanuts; 
and any one contemplating peanut 
growing should have this bulletin. 

The cheapest and best way to grow 
peanuts is as a “follow” crop, be- 
hind oats, wheat, early potatoes, or 
some purely winter cover crop. Itis 
possible that in a very dry summer 
this might cut down the yield slight- 
ly, but the advantage of cheap pro- 
duction and the raising of two crops 
in one year on the same land would 
more than counterbalance the de- 
creased yield. In this article, I refer 
entirely to the growing of the Span- 
ish variety of peanuts. 

Where the peanuts are not used as 
a “follow’’ crop, avoid too early 
jlanting. The earlier the plant- 
ing, the greater is the cost of 
production. Grass and weeds are 
particularly harmful to the crop; and 
after the field becomes grassy the 
hoeing is costly, as well as damaging 
to the plants. Prepare the land for 
the crop early, and then keep it clean 
and in good tilth by the use of the 
section harrow until planting time. 
This is very cheap cultivation and 
very effective. By this means, we 
kill successive crops of grass and 
weeds before the peanuts are planted. 
This makes the cultivation of the 
crop proper, very easy and inexpen- 
sive. On the whole, few Southern 
farmers do enough ‘before planting” 
cultivation in the raising of any of 
their clean cultured crops. 

Too many acres, or Over-cropping, 
in peanuts means disaster to the in- 
dividual farmer, just as surely as the 
over-cropping in cotton did under the 
all-cotton system. As a balanced ra- 
tion is essential to successful live 
stock feeding, so is a proper balanc- 
ing of our crops on the farm neces- 
sary to successful farming. The pea- 
nut fills a long felt want on the farms 
of the South, especially to the small 
farmer of the uplands. It fits well 
into any system of rotation. It can 
be used for a cash crop by harvest- 
ing, or it can be used as a forage 
crop for hogs and pastured. It is 
destined to become of much econom- 
ic importance following in the wake 
of the boll weevil invasion. 

MASON SNOWDEN. 

Shreveport, La. 





PEANUT INQUIRIES AND OBSER- 
VATIONS. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to 
ask if any one knows of a small 
hand-machine that would shell Span- 
ish peanuts for planting purposes. I 
am limited in planting because I 
can’t get enough shelled and my 
Planter uses only shelled nuts. 
Again, I made 1,003 bushels of 





peanuts last season; have gasoline make up an order. So we ordered more of our experience, just write for 
engine, have never seen a peanut the puller which cost us $138.50 at what he wants to know, and I will 
cleaning outfit or mill. Can I buy a Sanford depot. try to answer. Try our plan and 
small outfit to re-clean peanuts as We all had our doubts as you will like it. We have bought a 
they come from thresher and shell to it pulling, but it will pull pea huller the same way, four of us, 
them and put on the market as stumps, and pine stumps at that. so you see it does not cost one so 
cleaned, shelled nuts, but not sorted. There is no use of farmers cultivat- much to have these things. 






































































































Do you suppose I can buy shelled jng stumps, for if one man is not Sanford, N. C. N. BE. POD. 
nuts from a factory fit to plant, and aple to get the stump puller, do as ’ 
the probable price per pound, and we did, get three of your neighbors, I think your paper is giving us 
will they come up? or more, to goin. One farmer came just the thing we need down this 


I have exploded the old theory to see ours work, and he liked it so way. It is hard to estimate the value 
that only hand-picked nuts would well, that he went back home and of your paper to a young farmer, 
come up. Planted three crops from formed a company of nine farmers like myself, who didn’t have the op- 
those run through thresher and find and ordered one just like ours. portunity of any agricultural course 


split nuts, the half that has the germ, If any farmer wants to learn any at school.—D. M. Dew, Wilson, N. C. 
come up as good as whole ones. Two 


in a hill, 8 inches apart, nearly dou- 
bles crop over one in a hill. 
Gasbury, Va. W. W. RAINEY. 








FINDS PEANUTS A PROFITABLE 
CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: As a cheap feed 
for fattening our hogs, we find the 
peanut easily takes the lead, as the 
hogs do the harvesting. This adds 
to the value of the crop, as the cul- 
tivation is the principal cost. Some 
farmers plant in 3 and 31%-foot 
rows, but I prefer 4-foot rows with 
the plants only 10 to 14 inches in 
drill. On this plan the vines soon 
meet in the drill and shade the 
ground so the grass will not come 
up. This, of course, makes hoeing 
expense less, as one hoeing is gen- 
erally enough if you keep them plow- The Cole No. 7 
ed often. I find that it is not any 
trouble to make the vines meet in 
4-foot rows if we will not lay-by too 
early but just keep the dirt well stir- 


red in the middles. If you quit 
plowing, they will soon stop growing. 
Of bunch varieties of peanuts, I have 


never had any success with any but 
the Spanish. The common White 
Spanish is an excellent peanut for 
poultry and horses and other live ‘ ae 4 
stock. Its chief fault is that the hull The COLE is the only combination planter that will plant your 




















on the pods is so thin that much : = 
vax shat tar ae eed en Peanuts successfully. This planter has been dropping peanuts to the 
the.m to sprout in the ground and satisfaction of thousands of farmers and it will please you and save you 
Tuln. 

The “Sure Crop,” or Big Spanish, much time and labor. 
is a new variety in this locality, but 
is giving excellent satisfaction. It Not only will the No. 7 plant your Peanuts but it will plant all the 
combines the earliness of the White 2 M é 
Spanish with the leese pode and farm crops any depth and any suitable distance. And at the same time 
thicker hull. They will stay in the . : oe ° ‘ ‘ . 
aveund ak tameebins te Ge eee it will apply guano in just the right way to give the crop aquick stiart 
and make an excellent nut to gather and make it strong and thrifty and much cheaper to cultivate. You can 
for home use or to sell on the mar- aa f 
ket. They remain on the vines when get it without the guano attachment if you prefer.} 
gathering as well as the small va- 
riety of Spanish. They can also be COLE PLANTERS are guaranteed to give satisfaction by your 
planted after oats like the White J : 
Spanish. The peanut family is a fine local dealer who will fully protect you. The name COLE on a machine 
soil improver and we should grow . ee . 4 
ie Gf them Se 00h enue insures that it is the simplest, the strongest, and the most serviceable 
and velvet beans to build up our old machine that money can make or money can buy. 


worn-out fields. The Spanish varie- 


ties can be grown much farther Write us for the na 4 4 
asth teak weer Tak ink Geka See e name of a merchant near you who will furnish 


varieties will grow. I prefer the you the genuine COLE and see that you get satisfaction. ©The demand 
Spanish peanut planted in 3-foot 


rows 6 to 10 inches in drill, They for COLE PLANTERS and DISTRIBUTORS is so great that thousands 


can almost be kept clean with the P wires 
ow Witheak talnn of farmers will have to wait till next season. Those who act promptly 


R. D. GIBSON. may be able to get a machine this spring. 
Conecuh Co., Ala. 





THE WAY TO BUY A STUMP Do not accept substitutes, “just as good,” “better,” “improved,” 


PULLER. etc., unless you cannot get the genuine Cole. Better make out till you 
Me§Ssrs. Editors: I notice Mr. Lee can get a Cole. 

wants someone’s experience in 
stump-pulling, so I will try and tell 
what: I know. In December of 
last year I wrote to the company 
that advertises in The Progressive THE COLE MFG CO 
Farmer and they made me prices. s ag 
So, as my brother farmers had 
stumps to pull, I went to them with BOxX 300. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
the offer and we had no trouble to 


BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE °c 


c 

y eS ; ‘ : ; . chine it operates, de- 
livering steadier power than any other gasuline engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results and feast wane 
grain. Lowest fuel cost, for it runs-on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol, and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because it delivers 
greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, is less 
cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER CONTRACTOR’S 
FAVORITE ENGINE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR 
INFORMATION.: 1% H. P. to 5% H. P. single cylinder. 6to 20 H.P. two cylinder. 30to 50H. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and get 























our advice. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 416 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 58th year. 








FARMERS 


Increase Your Crops 

by grading Fano seed 
grain with aa Owens Fan- 
ning Mill, and destroy the 
smut spores by using the 
Owens Smut Machine. 
Have a transplanter that 
sets plants automatically. 
Large and small Pea and 
Bean Threshers, also Corn 
Graders. Write for cata- 
logue prices. 


»J,L. OWENS CO., 111 Elgin St., Baltimore, Md., 


BLACK 
HAWK 


Corn Sheller 


Most convenient, practical, effi- 
cient, durable sheller made. 














out parts replaced free. If your dealer can 
not furnish the genuine Biack Hawk I wilt 


artes $225 


se 
Freight 
° 

Prepaid for 
Instantly fastened to box_or barrel by two 
strong clamps. Write for Free book. Agents 


wan 
A. H. PATOH, Clarkeville, Tennessee 
~ (Ino aa Ps 
Also Makes Black Haw Grist Mill 













27.50 





Spreads, Lime, Ashes, Plaster, Phosphate, Fer- 
tilizers, Nitrate of Soda, Cotton Seed and fine Com- 
Post, in any quantity from 100 lbs. to 3 tons to 
acre, and broadcast orin drills). Agents al- 
lowed liberal commissions. Ask for Rental Plan. 


SEE OUR KING WEEDER CO. 
RENTAL PLAN RICHMOND, VA. 














DOUBLING CORN YIELD WITHOUT, § 
FERTILIZER. 


Messrs. Editors: I have gradually 
brought my corn yield from 25 bush- 
els per acre to 50 and 60 bushel 
per acre. This has been done with- 
out using one pound of manure in 
any form. Neither have I used any 
rommercial fertilizer. I did use; 
vommercial fertilizer, also some ma- 
aure to make my yield of 121% 
bushels per acre in my breeding 
field last year, but that was experi- 
mental and not in my general crop. 
{n that test I found that by using 
1,600 pounds of 10—2—2 fertilizer 
per acre I increased my yield nearl) 
55 bushels per acre, and made a nei 
profit of $12 more per acre where 
fertilizer was used than [ did on the 
same-natured land not fertilized. 


My increase of over 50 per cent in 
yield on the same acreage has been 
due to several things. First, the us. 
ing of carefully improved seed, some 
we have grown and improved over 3( 
years. This we have done by usin; 
isolated de-tasseled breeding plots. 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to grind ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 
brush. Only mill made that will 
do this kind of work right. Will 
also grind shelled corn, wheat, 
rye and other small grain. 


This No. 104 Mill is Especially 

Adapted to the Southern Farmers 

This mill is triple geared, has 
ich will 


















mill a heavy wood frame upon 
which the machine is.mounted. 
Write for our new descriptive 
catalog. 24 styles and sizes. @ 


=wheat or 


Second, I owe largely our increase 
in yield to our three-year rotation of 
oats, cotton, then corn. 
When wheat or oats is harvested, we 
sow cowpeas at rate of 1% bushels 
per acre, cut vines for hay, or pick 
peas and turn vines. When cut for 
hay or turned, the land is broken 
and sowed to rye alone, or rye and 
crimson clover. Where cotton is 
grown land is also turned in later 
part of fall and sowed to same. 
After cotton, comes corn with cow- 
peas sown at last plowing at rate of 
one bushel per acre. These give us 
from 10 to 18 bushels of seed peas 
per acre, which bring us from $15 to 
$30 per acre extra. This, of course, 
helps us to grow our corn cheaper 
than those who don’t sow any peas at 
last plowing of corn. In the fall, 
after corn and peas are housed, the 
land is turned and sowed to rye. 
This rotation furnishes us plenty of 
nitrogen and humus, vegetable mat- 
ter for every corn crop. It also pre- 
vents our soil from leaching and 
washing. 

I also consider subsoiling on our 
clay subsoil very important and it 
has helped us greatly to increase our 
eorn yields. I have made many ex- 
perimental tests to see its merits and 
find our increase in yield from sub- 
soiling alone to run from 4% to 15 
bushels per acre. 


I practice shallow and level culti- 
vation and do not allow a rain crust 
to form and remain so any length of 
time. I always, when possible, run 
the weeder over my corn land two or 
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The FERGUSON PEANUT PICKER is the 
most approved and latest designed machine 
on the market today. It is a PICKING MA- 
CHINE and not athresher. Read what this 
man says: 


“The peanut Picker I bought from you 
last fall worked perfectly without any 
breakage and gave me entire satisfaction. 

(Signed) J. W. Perry, Norfolk, Va. 


_This is only one of the many such expres- 
sions which we have received voluntarily 
from the best farmers in the South. 








FERGUSON MANUFACTURING COQO., 


The Peanut Picker 

















DETERMINES THE PROFIT 

Therefore You \ ¥ = 8 —— = 

Should Be — 

Sure to Use ——= - 
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BUILT IN TWO SIZES 



































For the convenience of farmers we make 
two sizes No. 34 and 38, the difference in 
capacity is about 20 bags per day. 

VINES MAKE BEST FEED 
When the vines have passed threugh this 


picker they are thoroughly cleaned and make 
a feed worth from $12.00 to $20.00 per ton. 


Make up your mind today to own one of these 
wonderful machines as it will more than pay for 
itself the first season and be a source of profit for 
years tocome. Use coupon, today. 








The Ferguson Mfg. Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your latest 
catalogue and quote price on both sizes of 
your PICKER. 


NAME-- 


ADDRESS -.---- 








- Suffolk, Virginia 











three times from the time it ig py 
ed until it comes up. Some of » - 
friends laugh at me for working my 
corn before I can see it. Yet 1 og, 
sider these workings very important, 
as they destroy hordes of grags and 
weed seeds that are sure to gsproy 
and make their appearance befon 
the corn. It also insures a more Der. 
fect stand which we must secure ty 
get a high yield. I continue to Culti. 
vate my corn once or twice a weg, 
with weeder until it is about 39 
inches high. I then use small harrow 
teeth on cultivators until corn ig 80 
large that I can not cultivate wit, 
out breaking. Last year in my bregg. 
ing field that made 121% bushels per 
acre I cultivated 8 times with weeder 
and cultivator and no time was the 
cultivation over 2 inches in depth, 

W. C. CROOK. 

Huron, Tenn. 





MISTAKES OF THE PEANUT 
FARMERS. 

Messrs. Editors: The majority of 
the farmers of Isle of Wight Coun. 
ty, Virginia, are peanut farmers, ex. 
tensively or on a small scale, and 
most of them depend solely on the 
sale of this crop for their livelihood, 
a practice in my opinion that should 
be uncommon among intelligent 
farmers. 

As long 
is kept up, 


as this one-crop system 
those bent-kneed clod- 
hoppers will continue to dispose of 
their peanuts at nearly production 
price. Those low peanut prices are 
the most interesting gossip among 
the farmers at harvest time. These 
low and so-called unliving prices are 
severely criticised and talked over 
by the makers of them, namely, the 
farmers. You can see one coming 
into town almost any time with 
two or three bags of peanuts. When 
he meets his neighbors the peanut 
price is the first thing. ‘‘Well, Jim, 
what’s peanuts doing today?” “Slow, 
slow, I tell you.” Right now this 
slow business could be entirely done 
away with, and also the uncertain- 
ty of a fair price at harvest time, 
which would cause the farmers to 
keep their cheerful grin from year 
to year and ear to ear if they would 
adopt a rotation of the money crops, 
and not depend altogether on the 
sale of one crop for the subsistence 
of themselves and their families.. 

N. L. BEALE. 


Windsor, Va. 





You are doing for our Virginia 
farmers, as well as the whole South- 
ern territory, an invaluable amount 
of good—practical, sound, sensible, 
timely.—Julius Thomas Hall, M. D, 
Cheriton, Va. 





Your paper has been a great help 
to me during the past year.—Chas. 
C. Oates, Tirzah, S. C. 











Sen One Horse 


And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


Davenport Roll 


hot riveted 


best wooden wagon made. 


er-Bearing Steel Wagon 


; Think of what that means to you. 


into the tires. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 





The Roller Bearing. 


More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 
or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 
of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
bridge. The wheels are.steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. 
to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won't be 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 
And it costs about the same 












30% to 50% 
Lighter Draft 


No tires 


Now write for Package No.42 
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“PXPECTS 60 TO 75 BUSHELS PER 
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of this corn and give it a fair test. 
If it proves to be the better corn, I 
shall continue to grow it. I plant 
with one-horse planter in rows 3% 
to 4 feet wide, one grain in hill, 
about 14 to 16 inches apart, and sel- 
dom fail to get a stand. 

Cultivation should begin early and 
continue until the field is well silked 
out. A light harrow or weeder 
should be used just before the corn 
comes up, to break any crust that 
may have formed, and destroy. the 
young weeds. The harrow should be 
used again before corn is large 
enough for cultivator. I cultivate 
often and shallow, and after each 
rain in order to be broke up the 
capilarity of the soil and prevent the 
escape of moisture. My land is too 
steep for two-horse cultivator. E 
use the 5- and 14-tooth one-horse 
ones. The hoe is used to destroy the 
weeds left by cultivator, but by fre- 
quent cultivation its use is reduced 
to the minimum. 

At last cultivation cowpeas are 
sowed, if the land is to be seeded to 
wheat or winter oats; otherwise it is 
seeded to crimson clover or crimson 
clover and rye, to be grazed during 
the winter and early: spring with 
ewes and lambs and to be turned 
under for some other crop about the 
first of May. I some times sow clover 
and grass for permanent pasture at 
last cultivation, and never fail to 
get a good stand. 

I cut and shock my corn when it 
is in right condition. After it has 
had some good freezes and becomes 
dry, it should be hauled to barns and 
shredded. Shredding adds at least 
25 per cent to the value of the 
stover. All stock eat it well and 
the waste makes the very best of 
bedding for live stock. It absorbs 
the liquid excrement and adds much 
to the value of the manure. 

The most of my land is in perma- 
nent pasture and meadow. I feed 


ACRE THIS YEAR. 


Messrs. Editors: I am not trying 
to produce an enormous yield of corn 
regardless of the cost, but am pro- 
ducing profitable crops at ten cents 
and less per bushel, and am realizing 
a good price for it by feeding high- 
grade and pure-bred hogs, sheep and 
cattle. 

There are four essentials to suc- 
cessful corn growing: A fertile soil, 
good preparation, good seed, and 
thorough cultivation. 

Land that is not rich enough to 
produce at least 40 bushels per acre 
without commercial fertilizers should 
not be planted in corn. It should be 
planted to cowpeas or soy beans to 
pe followed by wheat or oats and 
red clover, then corn; or crimson 
clover could follow the peas or 
beans and be plowed under in spring 
for corn. A liberal application of 
ground rock phosphate, or lime and 
acid phosphate, and stable manure 
together with these legumes will 
make the soil capable of producing 
a profitable crop of corn. 

Too much emphasis can not be 
placed on good preparation of land 
before it is planted to corn. The 
land should be turned good and deep 
but too much subsoil should not be 
turned up. By plowing a little deep- 
er each year the available plant food 
and the moisture-holding capacity of 
the soil will be greatly increased. If 
plowing is done in fall or winter, 
harrowing should not be done until 
after the spring rains. Late plow- 
ing should be followed with the har- 
row. The land should be disked 
and harrowed until it is in the best 
possible tilth. 

Seed corn tests have convinced 
every progressive farmer of the im- 
portance of planting the very best 
‘wed corn, scientifically grown and 

red for and of a variety best adapt- 
ed to his soil and locality. 









Boone County White has prove 
to be my best yielder. The Tennes- 
see Experiment Station in a six-year 
test of about fifteen leading varie- 


ties have found Webb’s Improved j 


Watson to be the best corn for soils j acres of 


I expect to se-4 


similar to my own. 
cure some seed from the originator 

best Farm Fress Madk 
$30 HAY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed Write 


for peokiet Watkins Hay PressCe.. Atlaste.Ga_ 








Lee \S es 
; Pee XZ 
is .e 
CCIiPriC wage 
The farm labor saver that lasts a lifetime. Broad tired 
Steel wheels carry any loa No wear-out to them. 


















jon’t be a wagon slave. The Electric saves thousands 
of high lifts. Best tor hauling manure, grain, stone, 
Y der-everything you have to haul. Easier on the 
orses. Why not do your hauling the easy way? Send 
now for free book telling all about the one long-lived, 
steel-wheeled, real handy wagon. Address 

ELEOTRLIO WHEEL CO., Box 59, QUINCY, ILL. 








Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


Many of our mills have now beenin opera- 


















tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
Costing one cent for repairs. Names of owners 
furnished onreguest. The cheapest mill, be- 
Cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn't break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iton grinders, Easy kept in perfect condi- 


Yon. Needs no experience and little power. 
Produces the very highest grade of corn- 
oot tye, graham and wholewheat flour. 
Stinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
Mg stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
Daying investment for private or publi¢ 
&inding, Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 i Costs you nothing if 
Days Trial it doesn't convince 
You. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills”* 





Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 1851) 


Orris Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 





all the roughness and grain I pro- 
duce, and some times more, too, as I 
Keep all the stock my farm will 
carry. 

Last year I grew one and one-half 
sorghum that furnished 
more feed for the same amount of 
land than I ever saw before. The 
land was prepared same as for corn. 
it was planted very thick in rows 
3 feet apart and cultivated only 
three times. I began feeding it the 
first of September to my horses, 
cows and hogs and it lasted until 
February ist. My stock relish it, 
and it seems to do them lots of good. 

By the method given above I pro- 
duced 600 bushels of of corn on 12 
acres last year without manure or 
fertilizers. I bought this land in 
February, 1910. It was covered with 
a thick growth of broomsedge. I 
am plowing red clover and timothy 
pasture land now and will turn un- 
der some crimson clover in the 
spring for corn. With a favorable 
season I expect a yield of from 60 to 
75 bushels per acre. 

%.. J. DANIS. 

Hidson, Tenn. 





PLOWED CORN LAND LAST FALL. 


Messrs. Editors: That the South 
could produte every bushel of corn 
used here, and have a surplus for 
sale, has been proven beyond any 
doubt by the large yields of the Corn 
Club boys and other brag patches. 

There are a few things that must 
be done in order for any one to be 
successful in making good corn: 
Have well selected seed, land pre- 
pared well before planting and level 
and shallow cultivation. When these 
points are observed and seasons are 
ordinary, we may count on plenty of 
corn. 

Of ceurse, we can not come up to 
the Club boys, or ever with the brag 
patches, with all of the land planted 
in corn, but we cam get far beyond 





the average yield mow, which in this 


county is estimated at 17 bushels 
per acre. Now there are plenty do- 
ing better than this, but on a whole 
it will not go over these figures. The 
Club boys in this county last year 
made an average of 100 bushels per 
acre, while some almost reached 200 
bushels. 

For corn, we break land in fall 
as early as possible and deep. For 
this year’s crop I broke land with 
a 24-inch reversible disk plow and 
four mules. This will be harrowed 
and laid off in 5-foot rows. Corn 
will be planted with a planter drop- 
ping one grain every 6 inches. When 
thinned it is put to 20 and 24 inches 
in the drill. We have different 
plantings so fast culture may be giv- 
en and then, too, the seasons may 
not suit one planting and will the 
next. Good corn can be made after 
an oat crop has been harvested. 

A well planned rotation, deep fall 
plowing, lot and stable manure are 
the principal fertilizers we use. I 
prepared land as described above for 
last year’s crop and used 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre on some 
where the lot fertilizer gave out and 
made fine corn. 
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I have always made plenty of corn 
and some years some for sale, only 
a few times when on account of an 
extreme drouth or too much rain 
have we had to buy a few sacks 
corn. 

The South when it comes to for- 
age, could produce more than all the 
Southern stock could consume, 
After oats we sow sorghum and mil- 
let. Also cut a lot of grass where 
nothing is sowed after oats. This 
hay that we do not need for home 
use is sold for 75 cents per bale. 

The Southern farmer as long as 
he sends his money off for corn and 
hay and other feed stuffs that he 
should raise and sell, will not be 
farming on the right principle, 

HUGH M’NEIL|L. 





If you keep it as interesting in the 
future as in the past, I will be a life- 
long subscriber.—N. B. Jackson, Try- 
on, N.C. 





I think your paper the best farm 
paper in the South. I don’t see how 
I could get along without it.—kE. B. 
Smith, Glass, N. C. 

















We have sold enough Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires to equip over 100,000 cars. 

The demand for them last year 
trebled our tire sales. The demand for 
them this year is six to one ahead of 
our clincher tires. 

Sixty-four leading motor car makers 
have contracted for Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires on their 1911 models. 

This year these tires cost no extra 
price. You may as well have them. 
And you will have them—will insist on 
them—when you know the facts told in 
our Tire Book. 

For your own satisfaction, ask us to 
send that book. 





No Rim Cutting 





Rim Cutting is simply impossible 
with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Half a million of the tires already 
sold have proved that. So have a 
hundred tests where the tires were run 
flat—as far as 20 miles. 

You end all the worry, all the cost 
of rim cutting when you adopt this 
modern type. And that saving alone, 
on the average 





Tires That 
Twice Too Much 


Din sri | 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% oversize—cut tire bills in two. 
Yet they cost nothing extra now. 
these facts—is spending twice too much for tires. 








Many a motorist—not knowing 


cal tire which can’t be ruined by rim 
cutting. 

You will see why this is when you 
read our Tire Book. 

These tires fit any standard rim. 
But they are not hooked to the rim like 
clincher tires. And tire bolts are not 
needed. 





No Overloading 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are made 
10 per cent oversize. The form of con- 
struction allows that. One can see this 
extra size at a glance. 


This oversize gives 10 per cent extra 
carrying capacity —10 per cent more 
air. That takes care of extra equip- 
ment, like top, glass front, gas tank, 
extra tire, ete. It avoids the over- 
loading which is almost universal. 

Most blow-outs are caused by over- 
loa.ied tires. One-fourth of the average 
tire cost is due to it. 

This 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. It adds nothing a. all 
to the price. 


Our Tire Book explains the reasons. 
The facts told in it will save any 
motor car owner 





means 25 per cent 
of one’s tire bills. 
This feature is 
controlled by our 
patents. It gives 


G°OD SEAR! 


avery large share 
of his tire cost. 
Please write for 
Learn how 
thousands of oth- 
ers got tire cost 
down to bottom. 








us the only practi- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


THE GOODY EAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 82nd St., Akron, Chio 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
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Portable Engine 












of Catalog made. 
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See page 30 A better engine for plantation or small saw-mi!l use was never 
It is built for the express purpose of resisting hard* 
usage and will stand the strain. 
s rouzh, hilly country. 
they are all-steel, Thisoutfit is complete down tothe last 
little detail. 
hom pletcly, the exhaust pipe running into the stack. We 
‘ have other portables too—one mounted on skids, and 
another with only the boiler on wheels, and the en- 
gine resting on a foundation at side of boiler. 


| Ly ere doscribed, and illustrated by actval photo- 
iv gg % = graphic reproductions, in our big, new cata- 


With All-Sieel .Wheels 








Easily moved and handled in 
The wheels cannot burn or shrink— 


The engine and boiler are piped up com- 


These 
and other saw-mill machines are accurately 


log, which we'll send you free, postage pre- 
vaid, upon receipt of a postal. 


x 








hq - 
i WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, 2701 Sydney St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TRADE MARK 
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The Origin of Royster Fertilizers. 


Mr. Royster believed that suc- 


cess awaited the Manufacturer of Fer- 


tilizers who would place quality 


above 


was Mr. Royster’s 


seven years ago and this is 


other considerations. 


This 
Twenty- 


his 


idea 


idea to-aay; the resuit has been that 


it requires Eight Factories to supply 
the demand for Royster Fertilizers. 
F S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES. 
TARBORO. N ©. 


®ORFOLK, VA 





COLUMBIA, 8S. C, 





{RACON GA BALTIMORE MD COLUMBUS, GA. 
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Big Money in Raising Fruit 


You ought to make big profits on your fruit crops by pro- 
ducing perfect and pretty fruit, free from worms and other 
defects, if your spraying is thoroughly done and you have 
been otherwise attentive to your trees. To increase your 
yield per tree or per acre of fine fruit 


Use 
Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


at the rate of ten or fifteen lbs. per tree, spread around the 
tree and thoroughly worked into the soil around the roots. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of our handsome this season’s 
*ARMERS’ YEAR BOOK or almanac, or write us. The 
nook is worth many dollars to any farmer. 


SALES OFFICES 


Michmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 











“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
‘OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 
and the most economical to use 


4 SAV 
Let US prove it to you 


BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 
Agricultural LI ME 
And Builder’s 


Fellsworth Lime Works 
Box 445. STAUNTON. VIRGINIA. 




















Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 











There is No Special Formula W 
Soils—How the Percentages of 
Vary—Nitrogen From Legumes. 


By E. H. 


HE IMPORTANT constituents of 
T a fertilizer for tobacco, as for 

other crops, are the plant food 
materials which it contains, usually 
ammonia (nitrogen), available phos- 
phoric acid and potash. The guar- 
anteed per cent of each of these ma- 
terials is the only guide worth con- 
sidering as to the value of a ready- 
mixed fertilizer. The brand name 
itself shouid be given no considera- 
tion, nor should any other printed 
matter aside from the guarantee of 
these three materials. 

It is true, of course, 
source from which these materials 
is derived is of importance, as it 
may affect the quality of the tobacco 
produced, but the brand name fur- 
nishes no reliable clue to this. In 
order to know the actual materials 
used in making up the fertilizer, or 
indeed to have much choice as to the 
relative quantities of ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid or potash, it is necessary 
for one’s self to purchase and mix 
the desired materials or have them 
mixed by some reliable manufac- 
turer. 

A choice as to the proportions in 
which the ammonia, phosphoric acid 
or potash is combined is compara- 
tively limited in selecting ready- 
mixed brands. 


that the 


Fertilize According to Crop Needs. 


The soils of the tobacco sections 
of Virginia and North and South 
Carolina vary considerably in the 
natural supply of the mineral plant 
food elements contained as one 
passes from the Coastal Plain to the 
mountains; moreover, all soils, no 
matter what the natural composition 
may be, vary within very wide limits 
as to the ammonia supply which 
they contain. Ammonia in the soil 
is derived almost entirely from the 
decaying organic matter, and the 
ammonia supply varies, therefore, 
approximately as much as does the 
soil’s content of vegetable matter 
from which the ammonia is directly 
derived through decay and nitrifica- 
tion and upon which it directly de- 
pends. Certainly there is no reason 
for supposing that a fertilizer sup- 
plying ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash in the ratio of 3, 8 and 8 or 
2, 8 and 2 is specially well adapted 
for all variations of soils, from sea- 
board to mountains, and has any ra- 
tional basis except possibly what 
might be termed the average need. 
The mere varying of the total num- 
ber of pounds of either of these or 
any other mixture of fixed composi- 
tion does not in itself tend to rectify 
the error, and indeed it is generally 
true that any considerable change in 
quantity of fertilizer applied should 
be attended by some modification in 
the proportions between these mate- 
rials, if the fertilizer is to be used 
most economically and effectively. 


Tobacco Soils Need Humus. 


Cosider the ammonia supply, for 
example, in regard to which soils 
show the widest degree of variation, 
even locally according to the way 
they have been handled. So far as 
the soil’s natural supply of ammonia 
is concerned, it is, as already stated, 
practically all derived from the de- 
caying organic matter in the soil. A 
thousand-pound crop of tobacco per 
acre removes from the soil about 70 
pounds of ammonia in producing the 
stalks and roots as well as the leaf. 
Too little ammonia will curtail the 
yield per acre in proportion to its 
deficiency. Too much ammonia in 
proportion to the mineral plant food 
materials, phosphoric acid and pot- 


FERTILIZERS FOR TOBACCO. 


Mathewson. Department 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


hich Should Be Used on Alj 
Nitrogen and Potash Should 


of Agriculture, Washington D. C. 


ash, will injure the quality, making 
the leaf dark and coarse. A goog 
supply of vegetable matter in the 
soil from turned under vegetation or 
manure supply all, or nearly all, the 
ammonia required, or in its absence, 
a good yield can not be secured un- 
less the quantity applied is liberal}, 
For bright tobacco, the results are 
generally thought to be better if 


most of the ammonia is derived 
from fertilizers. For dark tobacco, 
ammonia from decaying vegetable 


matter or manure is almost as good, 
even from the standpoint of quality 
of tobacco produced, and the influ- 
ence of the vegetable matter on the 
friability and water-holding capacity 
of the soil will usually be a decided 
advantage. 


The Average Tobacco Crop Too 
Small. 


The bright tobacco grower should 
aspire to not less than 1,200 pounds 
of tobacco per acre on the average 
soil, and the dark tobacco growers at 
not less than 1,500 pounds; both of 
these yields are fully possible with- 
out material impairment of quality, 
or perhaps with real improvement 
in quality, if the right methods are 
followed. , 

The tobacco plant must assimilate 
from the soil upwards of 80 or 100 
pounds of ammonia in order to pro- 
duce these respective yields. The 
amount of ammonia to be applied in 
the fertilizer is largely dependent 
upon and in inverse ratio to the sup- 
ply available from decaying organic 
matter in the soil. It may be very 
small or practically nothing where 
the soil has received a good coat of 
manure or clover fallow, or in case 
the soil is very low in vegetable mat- 
ter, it may pay well to apply com- 
paratively large amounts of am- 
monia in the fertilizer, often from 
50 to 100 ponuds of actual ammonia 
per acre. 

Where the supply of vegetable 
matter in the soil is large (which 
generally means little ammonia nec- 
essary in the fertilizer), the condi- 
tion is one which naturally calls for 
a liberal quantity of phosphoric acid 
to balance the ammonia supply de- 
rived from the vegetable matter in 
the soil. Phosphoric acid, moreover, 
has a decided tendency to counteract 
the unfavorable effects of excessive 
quantities of ammonia in making the 
tobacco coarse and dark. Phosphoric 
acid tends distinctly to brighten the 
color and hasten maturity. 

The quantity of potash naturally 
supplied by the rich clays of the 
Piedmont counties is much greater 
than the light sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plain section, and the quan 
tity of potash applied in the fertil- 
izer may, with propriety and econo 
my, be used in inversely proportion- 
ate quantities. On many of the 
Coastal Plain soils 100 pounds of 
actual potash per acre on tobacco 
would not be excessive if other con- 
ditions were favorable, while 0 
some of the rich Piedmont soils one 
half or less of this quantity might 
be all that could be applied with 
profit. 


A Problem for Each Man to study. 


It is plain, I think, if one is to use 
fertilizers intelligently on tobacco of 
any other crop that he must modi 
the percentage composition as we 
as the pounds according to the con 
dition of the particular field to which 
the fertilizer is to be applied, and hé 
must know enough about crop ™ 
quirements, potential soil supply, 
and sources of fertilizer materials ¥ 
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Part of Trinidad Asphalt Lake 


The costliest roofings 
are the roofings that 


don’t last. 
The roofing that does 


last is made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Other roofings all have their 
drawbacks: Shingles crack, 
split, and rot; tin rusts; slate 
breaks and blows loose; coal- 
tar gets brittle and cracks; so 
dothe many socalled “asphalt” 
roofings, because they lack 
the “live” lasting qualities of 
natural asphalt. 

Genasco has the natural oils of 
Trinidad Lake asphalt sealed in it; 
and they keep the roofing always 
pliable and strong and defensive 
against all weathers. Genasco 
doesn’t crack, rot, rust, or break. 
Itis permanently waterproof. That 
means real economy? 

It pays to cover the roof of 
every building on the farm with 


Genasco. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleet prevents nail- 
leaks, and waterproofs the roofing-seams 
without cement. Makes Genasco easier 
to apply than ever. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral or 
smooth surface Roofings with Kant-leak Kleets 
packed in the roll. Write us for the Good Roof 
Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt 
“| Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 


Cross-sectionGenascoSmooth-surface Roofing 
rinidad Lake Asphalt 

= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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Brace 


IMPROVED S+—o= DIVERSE 
Cultivator 


FREIOMT im -—OOoO 


PREPAID 


ULTIVATES both sides of row—or full space be 
tween rows at one operation. Enables you = 


plan the mixture, and either mix 
himself, which is really very simple 
and entirely satisfactory in the hands 
of any careful and intelligent man, 
or have them mixed for him as he 
prescribes. Anything like the mil- 
lenium in the most satisfactory and 
economical use of fertilizers can not 
be reached until the average farmer 
is able to do this much. Any young 
man who intends to follow farming 
where fertilizers are so generally 
used as in the section covered, I 
judge, by most of the circulation of 
this publication, should set about in- 
forming himself concerning these im- 
portant principles upon which the 
most successful use of fertilizers de- 
pend. Relying upon the experiment 





600 Ibs. acid phosphate, 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 
sulphate potash, 
cent potash. 

This mixture of 1,000 pounds 
would not be excessive on many soils, 
particularly in the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion of North and South Carolina, or 
it could be applied at the rate of 500 
pounds per acre if desired. Its an- 
alysis as it stands is approximately 
5 per cent of ammonia, 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent pot- 
ash. But little attention, however, 
should be given the actual analysis 
of the mixture as used. The farmer 
should be able to decide how much 
ammonia or phosphoric acid or pot- 
ash he wishes to apply to the acre 


100 Ibs. 50 per 





HOW A CROP 


clover saved the cost of 200 poun 


OF 
The yield in each case was 1,200 pounds. 


CLOVER HELPS. 
The crop of crimson 
ds of dried blood. 











TOBACCO AFTER CRIMSON CLOVER. 
Fertilizers used: 200‘pounds Dried Blood,.700 pounds Acid Phosphate, 100 pounds Sulphate of Potash: 











TOBACCO WHERE CLOVER WAS NOT GROWN. 
Fertilizers used: 400 pounds Dried Blood, 700 pounds Acid Phosphate, 100 pounds Sulphate of Potash. 





cultivate twice as often, uble the 
acres with same help sles 
Saves Work, Time and Horses 
jours and pulverizes earth-—uproots all weeds, 

ving gronnd level, mellow and clean. Instantly 
‘djustable—without tools, to right or left-side har 
tow“ A” or“ V” .shape cultivator or rake. 

Exclusive features include Circle 
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and other points. 
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stations to supply rule-of-thumb for- 
mulas of general application will 
never fully meet the requirements. 
Conditions vary too greatly and the 
experiment stations and other pub- 
lic agricultural teaching agencies 
should not be expected to do more 
than state the principles involved 
and the farmer himself must then be 
able to adapt them to his needs. Any 
young man, however, of fair intelli- 
gence and common school education 
should, by a winter or two of study 
or attendance at the winter courses 
at the A. & M. colleges, get all he 
needs of this for actual purposes in 
enabling him to mix his own fertil- 
izers adapted to his particular fields. 


Suggested Fertilizer Mixture for 
Tobacco. 


About all one can do in suggest- 
ing a fertilizer formula for tobacco 
is to hit somewhere at the average 
requirement. 

A formula composed about as fol- 
lows would probably meet’ the aver- 
age need as closely as any that could 
be suggested: 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





300 tbs. blood, 16 per cent ammonia 


on a certain field, and then look 
over the market and select his ma- 
terials, based upon price and quali- 
ty, to give these quantities per acre, 
and let the percentage, composition 
and number of pounds per acre come 
as it will. This is unavoidable if 
much latitude in choice of material 
is to be exercised. 

The fertilizer as given above car- 
ries to the soil, using the entire 
1,000 pounds on an acre, in round 
numbers 50 pounds of ammonia, 100 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 50 
pounds of potash per acre. Had 
ground fish, analyzing 10 per cent 
ammonia, been used in place of the 
blood it would have taken 500 
pounds of fish to give the 50 pounds 
of ammonia desired, and both the 
pounds per acre and the percentage 
would have been materially changed 
without affecting the amount of ac- 
tual plant food applied in the least. 
The pounds of plant food ap- 
plied is the vital thing and not the 
gross weight of the fertilizer involv- 
ed, nor the percentage composition 
of it. 

The cost of the above mixture of 
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1,000 gounds would be about $17, 
but as its analysis indicates, it is a 
very high-grade mixture and made 
from the best materials the market 
affords. A thousand pounds of 3-8-3 
would carry but three-fifths as much 
ammonia and potash and four-fifths 
as much phosphoric acid, and the 
source of the materials would be un- 
certain. 

There will undoubtedly be but lit- 
tle chance for substituting any other 
form of potash for the sulphate as 
indicated in the formula as this is 
undoubtedly the most available de- 
sirable form for tobacco. 

For phosphoric acid, 
phate is probably as good as any 
source for tobacco, though some 
might prefer basic slag or perhaps 
part bone meal. 


acid phos- 


The Best Sources of Nitrogen. 


There is, however, considerable 
chance for choice in determining the 
source from which to derive the nec- 
essary ammonia. Blood is chosen 
because under the average of all 
conditions it is probably at least as 
good as anything elise. It is the 
most readily available organic source 
of ammonia which we have. Unde- 
niably, however, in many cases, cot- 
tonseed meal or high-grade tankage 
or ground fish would give about the 
Same results, used in quantities, of 
course, to give the same actual 
amounts of plant food per acre. 
Some also might prefer to use a lit- 
tle nitrate of soda in the mixture as 
a “‘starter,’’ substituting, say 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda (19 per 
cent ammonia), for 100 pounds of 
the blood. Theoretically, this looks 
desirable, but in the light of such 
experimental evidence as has come 
within my own observation, nitrate 
of soda is not enough quicker than 
blood in the warm weather of the 
tobacco-growing season to pay for 
the trouble of bothering with the 
additional material. 


Suiting the Fertilizer to the Soil. 


In adapting the formula to special 
conditions the greatest changes 
would undoubtedly be made in the 
ammonia content. For a bright to- 
bacco, on soils considerably improvy- 
ed and tending to produce a large 
leaf growth and rather a dark cure, 
the ammonia could doubfless be re- 
duced to 30 pounds or perhaps less 
in extreme cases. Increasing the 
phosphoric acid, however, would also 
tend to offset the darkening effect of 
the ammonia. 

On dark tobacco there will be 
many cases when the ammonia could 
be increased to say 75 pounds per 
acre with profit. On the other hand, 
in cases where a good clover sod, or 
its equivalent, was turned under, or 
considerable barnyard manure was 
used, the ammonia might be reduced 
materially, perhaps to a very small 
quantity, depending on the accumu- 
lated potential supply available from 
decaying vegetable matter. 

Changes in the potash content 
would be in the nature of increasing 
it on the light Coastal Plain soils or 
decreasing it perhaps on the rich 
Piedmont clays. 

If the whole of this 1,000 pounds 
mixture were used per acre and ap- 
plied in the row, care should be 
taken to mix it thoroughly with the 
soil by running a double-shovel or 
coulter plow along the row before 


bedding the land preparatory to 
planting. 
Other factors beside the plant 


food supply must, of course, be taken 


into consideration in determining 
how much fertilizer it will pay to 
use. 


Among the more important of 
these are the physical conditions of 
the soil and moisture supply. A 
thin, tight, drouth stricken, or bad- 
ly drained soil could not be expected 
to become productive just by in- 
creasing the plant food supply in the 
form of commercial fertilizers. 
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PEANUTS AND PEANUT PRODUCTS AS FEED. 


The number of analyses and feeding trials of the peanut and its pro- 
ducts is not sufficiently large to obtain results that can be relied upon 
with certainty, as representing the average conditions, but the following 
will serve a good purpose of comparison: 


COMPOSITION OF PEANUT PLANT—IN 100 POUNDS. 














































































Protein | Crude Fiber | Nit. Free Ext. Fat Ash 
Peanuts (whole plant) _.._-. 13.5 Ibs. 2.92 lbs. 36.3 lbs. | 15.1 Ibs. | 6.0 Ibs. 
Cowpea hay ........... 14.4 ‘ | oe 41.2 “* ~~ ae 
Soy bean hay-_-__._. anne 14.9 ‘* 2 * 37.8 ‘“* 43“ — 
Clover hay (red) ..-.. is. “ 24.8 ‘ — 34 “ ia 
COMPOSITION OF PEANUT HAY—VINES AND LEAVES. 
Protein Crude Fibre | Nit. Free Ext. Fat Ash 
Peanut hay (without nuts) ------ ----}| 10.31 lbs. 20.33 Ibs. 50.36 Ibs. | 3.46 lbs. | 7.29 Ibs. 
MIS AY fonucs sono cn cccesececuce 5.9 woe OC” 45.0 ‘ aU ee 
COMPOSITION OF PEANUTS—IN 100 POUNDS. 
Protein | Crude Fiber | Nit. Free Ext. Fat Ash 
Peanuts (with hulls) ...........<<=-- 22.2 Ibs. 18.4 Ibs. 14.2 Ibs. | 35.0 Ibs.| 2,7 Ibs. 
Soy beans (seed) ..........-- -| 335 “ 45 ~ 28.3 °° ite 48 ‘ 
Cowpeas (seed) 20.5 ‘ a 563 °° 16 * 32 * 
COMPOSITION OF PEANUT CAKE-—IN 100 POUNDS. 
Protein Crude Fiber | Nit. Free Ext Fat Ash 
SEE CRRG conc ceccccccoccsesas-| 4756:1D8. 5.1 Ibs. 23.7 Ibs. 8.0 lbs. | 4.9 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal ....._..---------.- 45.3“ 63 ** pS la 102° "* 66 ** 
DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 
Protein Carborydrates Fat 
BPORIRD COG)... 2. oon scn cnn. 2.22. seeenseccnnnsscess 42.8 lbs. 20.4 Ibs. 7.2 Ibs. 
Oo OS a eee 37.6‘ Zia ** 96 ** 
DMI fo ancubcie cal ovse take udessdaucedoned wa 2s ** 14.6 ‘* 











The above analyses show that the peanut plant—both nuts and vines, 
or hay—is rich in protein and a valuable feed. 

If one acre produces 50 bushels of peanuts and one ton of hay, the 
nitrogen contained in these amounts to about 80 pounds, which at 20 
cents a pound, gives a fertilizer value of $16 to such a crop of peanuts, 
for the nitrogen alone, 75 to 9U per cent of which will be left on the land 
when the crop is grazed by hogs and other live stock. 





A GEORGIA FARMER’S PEANUT EVERY FARMER SHOULD RAISE 
CROP. PEANUTS. 

Messrs. Editors: Peanuts being Messrs. Editors: Possibly one 
one of our special crops, will give farmer of every fifteen makes a prac- 
our methods for planting, cultivating tice of planting a small piece of land 
and harvesting. We plant the Span- to peanuts. But the growing of pea- 





nuts as a means of producing feed 
for stock and nitrogen for our soils 
has not received the atention that is 
due it. 

There are several good reasons for 
growing them which should be con- 
sidered by those who raise stock; or 
in fact, by all of the “cotton and 
corn farmers.’ The peanut is a 
gatherer of nitrogen, and thereby 
supplies the soil with that plant food 
element which is the most costly in- 
gredient of the average commercial 
fertilizer. If hogs are permitted to 
gather the nuts the greater part of 
this nitrogen will be left in the soil. 
The cost of this much needed plant 
food will therefore be comparatively 
small if arrangements are made to 
pasture the hogs upon the peanut 
field. I think this the most profit- 
able way to manage the crop. 

But they may also be cured and fed 
to horses and cattle to an advantage 
The nuts are rich in protein and fat; 
therefore our most high-priced stock 
feed is found abundantly in the pea- 
nut. The harvesting of the nuts, if 
properly done, is not expensive, 
neither in time nor labor. If the 
Spanish variety is raised, they may 
be lifted out of the ground with a 
small plow and left until the leaves 
begin to cure. After a day or two 
they should be raked into windrows 
where the curing is completed. By 
raking, most of the soil is shaken 
from the nuts, leaving them free 
from dirt and in a condition to be rel- 
ished by stock. J. Be BD: 

Magazine, Ark. 








Plant Pedigreed Corn and Cotton in 1911 


Plant Johnson’s pedigreed corn and cotton this 
vear and double your yield. Johnson’s Prolific 
Big Boll Cluster cotton seed, the kind that makes 
two bales per acre, $2.5 per bushel. Johnson’s 
Improved Six-ear corn, the kind that makes one 
hundred bushels per acre. $1 per peck; $3.50 per 
bushel. Write for catalogue to-day. 

E. L. JOHNSON SEED & PLANT CO. (Inc.), 
LaGrange, Ga. 


COTTON SEED 


“Allen’s Multiplier.”” The earliest and_most 
prolific I have ever seen. Originated by Need- 
ham Allen, rom one extraordinary stalk of 
Simpkins’ cotton. I offer only selected seed 
from 33 bales made on 20 acres of my farm. 
Last picking excluded, and not mixed at gin. 
$1 per bushel. Cash with order. 


C. M. THOMAS, Clayton, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Cook's Improved °°77S%,, 


FOR SALE by the hrst who introdu 
the State of North Carohna — 
Price, $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De 
‘inted seed 25 cent« per bushel higher  Ai[ shipped 
in strong 244 bushel sacks and delivered my de 
Sold U. S Government, doting demonstranes 
work tn North Carvlina for past four philotes. 
Apply to CAREY A WILLIAMS" 
Ringwood. Halifas Co.. N Cc. 





Hunt’s Improved Prolific White Seed Corn 


Frum detusseled, tield-selected stalks, having two 
good ears. Sctentifieally bred for 5 years, Peok, 
att he ie ii $1.40; bushel, $2. 50. 

i: 


JUNT Rte t Youngavitle NG 
Thomas’ 


Gy FED Improved CORN 


Seed selected in field since 1880. Excelled in 
productiveness when tested with fifteen selected 
varieties in eight counties in N. C., by Mr. Em- 
ery, Agriculturist, and others.—Took Medal at 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo 
and Jamestown Exposition, Norfolk, Va.—Prices 
75c peck; $2.00 bushel. Address 


R. P. THOMAS, - Cofield, N. ¢. 
Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


_ By 16 years personal supervision and selec. 
tion, I have developed an excellent prolific corn, 

My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per acre, 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C, 


CORN and COTTON 
SEED. 











Cocke’s Prolific corn $2.00 per bushel; 
King and Russell Big Boil cotton seed, 
85c. to $1.25 per bushel, according to 
quality. 


B. W. KILGORE, Director Test Farms, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Aunt ox 



















+ A ig Reker ip a) 


For a strong weed, good fruiter 
fine staple, little loss in case 
of storm and a yield of from 
39 to 42 per,cent. lint, plant 
PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED. 

PRICES 
1 to 15 bu., $1.50 per bu.; 15 
to 50 bu., $1.25 per bu.; 50 
to 100 bu., $1.00 per bu. 
Write for prices on car load 
lots. All seed delivered f.o. b. 
H cars Fort Motte, S.C. 
4 J.R. CROUCH, 
' Gen. Sales Agt. 
FT. MOTTE, S.C. 
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ish variety as we consider them the 
best, requiring less lime than the 
large spreading kind, adapting them- 
selves to most any soil or condition. 
We prefer to plant them in loose top 
soil with clay near surface. In early 
spring break land with double turn- 
er. Several days before planting, 
last of April, harrow thoroughly or 
Te-break. Lay off rows 3 feet apart 
with 5-inch scooter; put seed in this 
furrow 12 or 15 inches apart; list on 
game with 3-inch scooter on guano 
distributor using about 300 pounds 
10-4 guano, plowing middle with 
cultivator. <A spring-tooth cultivator 
is fine for plowing first time; hoe 
and cultivate as you would cotton. 
When they are ready for pulling 
bar them close with Dixie plow, leav- 
ing off wing. This should be done 
while the ground is as dry as possi- 
ble, making it easier to rid them of 
dirt. Pull, placing three rows on 
one. Care should be taken to place 
nuts one way, vines the other. If 

































90 days from planting to boll. 


from 15% to 35%. 


I Personally Guarantee, 
EVERY POUND I SELL OF 


Simpkins’ 


Prolific Cotton Seed 


to be firm, sound, fully developed and healthy. 
strong Burlap bags, every one branded with my Trade Mark 
and none are genuine without my signature. 

W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator and Introducer. 


Earliest Maturing Cotton Seed in the World 


10 days earlier than King, the nearest rival i 
Simpkins’ Prolific is the only Cotton Seed that will increase your yield tt 
The only cotton that will beat the boll weevil. 


f It is the most prolific cotton on the American 


Mat A other, but also more lint averaging 40%. 


Put up in 


It has 


weather is fair, let remain for two 
days, then pile, placing armful in a 
heap. Shake every time you handle 
them. By the time you place them 
ip barn very little dirt remains. Un- 
der favorable conditions, will cure 
in three days. We prize them for 
hay as well as nuts, therefore we 
are careful to place heaps in wagon 
straight, conveying them to barn in 
like manner. Having this accom- 
plished, one can use any method, or 
any time to pick them. Their use as 
a feed (like the cottonseed) is be- 
coming more extensive each season. 
We have grown as high as 100 bush- 
els on an acre on the Deepdeen farm. 
J. W. RHENEY. 


Wadley, Ga. 


















Protect yourself against inferior seed 
sold under Simpkins’ name. THIS 
TRADE MARK in red 
letters and Simpkins 
name on every bur- 
lap bag of the Genu- 
ine Simpkins’ Proli- 
fic Seed. 

If you want this 
seed Order Now, so 
you are sure 1o get 
your seed in time, for we have 
never been able to fill all orders 


AGENTS WANTED 
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: Without an ounce more fertilizer or an 
hour's extra work, it will actually yield from 
15% to 35% more cotton than you could possibly 
wet i you saved a few pennies and planted scrud 

It not only yields more seed cotton than any 


a good stalk—strong, sturdy and healthy. 
There isn’t any better way to judge cotton than 
by past performance—provided the seed has not 
been allowed to deteriorate—and Simpkins’ Pro- 
a is kept right up to standard year after 


A Few Strong Testimonials Praising Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton Seed: 


Geo. W. Kyser, M. D., Richmond, Ala., says: ‘I 
, y » M. D., ; says: am 
very much pleased with the cotton seed aie lee from 
 ehedr Serine: a oF we earliest cotton lever grew. It 
Ss very proiific, bolled up to the t C 
onion oxen with fruit.” estareteconsw elite 
Martin Nelson, Agriculturist of the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station of the University of Arkansas, says: tn 
their variety test at the six sub-stations and the home 


Aside from letters we have received by the hundreds, he e is Official evidence: 
). State Fair on best stalk, best 
Year after year we have sold all the seea we could raise. 

’ PROI { We know what it will d 
MORE COTTON f:om every acre on your next crop by planting the greate- 


won first premium at the N. € 


KINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. 


PROLIFIC. This cotton will actually do everything we say it will—we ve tri 


soil and weather. 


W. A. SIMPKINS COMPANY 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


0 for you 


station, S'mp!ins’ Prolific Cotton RANK IRS T 
pt nee ETIES.”” wae Pent oe 
: P. Savart, of Whiteville, La., says: ‘*Plarted 
March 21st; first bloom May 28th; yie d per acre of seed 
cotton, 1220 Ibs 341 percent lint. Ail squares dostroyed 
py pe Rad Ad aes July 15th.’’ In other words, Simp- 
<ins rolific produced a fai or i 2 
wt eat air crop in spite of the 
“For the past seven years I have 
seed cotton, best seed, best lint and best acre. 
Don’t take char ces with inferior seed. ORDER SIMP- 
You are yoing oO get from 100 to 500 POUNDS 
t of all short staple varieties—SIMPKINS’ 
ed it under varying conditions of climate, 


In Carload Lots - - - $1.00 per bu. 
Less than Carload Lots $1.15 per bu. 
F. O. B. Raleigh. 
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Don’t. Buy Nitrates” 


.~ Fertilize. With’ 


<” Migh- Bred’ 
: Nitroge’ 


FARMOG 


Why buy expensive 

nitrate fertilizers whe \ 

you can save most of .he 

moncy and all of the time and m 
rk of spreading, and get muc 

La better resuits? Put the 





bacteria in your soil tha 
will draw nitrogen from 
the air and convert it into 
all the nitrates the crop can 
use and store still more in 
be (ie soil for future crops of 
= any kind. Farmogerm 
contains the right bac- B 
teria in the right con- 
dition. That’s why it 
will produce a bumper 
crop of any legume. 
Price, $2.00 an 
Garden. Size, 
Ready for use. 
mix with water, mois- § 
ten seed or spray. Bac- 5 
teria guaranteed to be 
right. Put up for use 
with Alfalfa, Peas, 
Beans, all garden and 
field varieties, all the 
Clovers, Vetch, Sweet 
Peas and all legumes. 
Gives better results than nitrate § 
of soda at fraction of cost and labor, 
LET US PROVE IT. 
Write for FREE BOOK EF ghich gives full par- } 
ticulars. When you order a bottle, mention crop. you §& 


wish to try iton. Get our letters from users and our 
reports from high authorities. All ia this box 





Earp-Thomas Farmogerm (>, Ploe 








For Improvement of Soils, 
for Larger Crops 


use 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for nitrogen producing crops. You can 
gave two-thirds or mure on your fertilizer 
bills and produce luxurtant crops 

Bacterin for more than 1,000,000 acres sold 
during 1909 in Germany. We guarantee 
success. Postal will bring information. 


German-American Nitragin Company 


General Agency for the Southeast 
Carl Teerling, Savannah Ga. 
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Crystals Of Pure Rock mn: 2 


specially prepared and 

sized for Poultry. Used 
and highly recommended by many pro- 
gressive poultrymen. Combines the Grit 
essential to the health and growth of the 
fowl with the pure Carbornate of Lime 
required for egg-shell formation. We 
will ship a 100-pound bag, freight pre- 
paid, to any point in Virginia, Carolinas, 
Tennessee or Geargia, on receipt of $1 
cash, money order or check. 
\ caYstaL LIME COMPANY, Fletcher, N. C. 
= 














) 
The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . 











Strasburg, Va. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 















Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will 
make productive your best lands now too wet 
for proper cultivation. We make a superior 
clay tile at reasonable prices. Write for pamph- 
let and prices. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. - Pomona, N. C. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, : N. C. 




















A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big profits *out of 
Cow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
, their value 10c. per bu. 
* Many have given entire 
i% satisfaction for over 10 
years. [llustrated cata- 
‘» log free upon request. 
os Write today Dept 22. 
SANDERS MFG. CO. — 
Rome, Georgia 








SOUTH CAROLINA DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS MEET. 


Messrs. Editors: Last Tuesday 
and Wednesday there assembled at 
Clemson College some 25 special 
agents of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These 
men were called together by State 
Agent Ira W. Williams, for the pur- 
pose of consultation in regard to 
the plans of the work for this year 
and for instruction. We were in 
hopes that that grand old man who 
is at the head of this work, Dr. S. 
A. Knapp, would be present, but 
this was not possible. Mr. Bradford 
Knapp, a worthy son of a worthy 
father, did much in his pleasant way 
to make up for the disappointment 
of not seeing his father. On Tues- 
day morning Mr. Knapp addressed 
the students and faculty at chapel. 

Acting President Riggs assured 
the agents of their welcome. Pro- 
fessor Perkins, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Department, delivered a 
splendid address on the subject of 
the maintenance of soil fertility. He 
was’ followed by Professor Barre, 
Plant Pathologist of the Experiment 
Station, on the subject of plant dis- 
eases. 

Prof. Barre devoted most of his 
address to the two most destructive 
diseases to which cotton is subject 
in this State—wilt and anthracnose. 
He explained how anthracnose af- 
fected the cotton and how the dis- 
ease was transmitted both in the 
soil and through the seed. He im- 
pressed upon his hearers the fact 
that most of the anthracnose was 
transmitted through the seed and 
that by selecting seed from non-in- 
fected bolls it was entirely possible 
te eliminate and control this dis- 
ease. The writer talked on the cal- 
culation of plant food in fertilizers, 
the estimation of the values of fer- 
tilizers and home mixing. In the 
afternoon Mr. H. M. Stackhouse, ex- 
plained the steps taken by the rep- 
resentatives of the College to safe- 
guard the fertilizer business and to 
see that the farmer was fully pro- 
tected. He devoted some time to 
correcting a number of very com- 
mon errors in regard to the methods 
of inspection and analysis of fertil- 
izers and was listened to with a 
great deal of interest. A visit was 
paid to the chemical laboratory and 
the process of analyzing the sam- 
ples of fertilizers sent in from the 
field was examined and explained to 
the visitors. 

Wednesday morning the agents 
were addressed by Prof. Harper on 
the raising of cotton, by Mr. Wil- 
liams upon the cultivation of corn 
and by Dr. Morgan and Mr. Smith 
on raising of live stock. While here 
the agents of the Demonstration 
Work were the special guests of 
the College. All seemed to enjoy 
not only the addresses they heard 
but also the opportunity of visiting 


and inspecting the College. Clem- 
son College recognizes the great 
work that is being done, not only | 


for the State, but also for the col- 
lege by this magnificent body of 
earnest workers, and is only too 
glad to show its appreciation by 
having the opportunity of enter- 
taining them. 

D. N. BARROW. 





I think it the best farm paper I 
ever read. It is the poor man’s guide 
and tends to lift up the whole human 


family. It has been a great help to 
me.—F. <A. Shuford, Lincolnton, 
N.C. 





Through the courtesy of some kind 
friend, I have had the pleasure of 
reading The Progressive Farmer for 
quite a while. I now feel it my duty 
to send it to others.—T. B. Mayfield, 
Athens, Tenn. 
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200 Ibs. up. 


Se ee ee 





It means a stronger, larger growth, and 
nitrogen —the most expensive plant food—and humus 
goes into the soi] for the next crop. 

Write us for free booklet on the Cow Pea— 

or any other crop that interests you. tf 
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S\ Spend Less for Fertilizer 
Yet Get Betier Results 


Furnish the soil where you sow cow ° 
peas with enough phosphoric acid and 


POTASH 


to balance the nitrogen the plants will gather from the air. 
One part Muriate of Potash aud 3 parts Acid Phosphate, or 
equal parts Kainit and Acid Pnosphate, will be right. 


that more 


We can furnish you with Potash, too, any amount from 
Ask your dealer or write us for prices. 


GERMAN KAtt WORKS, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, “ontinental Building 
NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Central Bank Puilding 


CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 


a 


“4 
SSS ae SP ialh iol. Aub Scag. aside 








soil. 


‘Feed your soil 
and it will feed you 


Certain crops draw certain elements from your 
These elements must be replaced. 





will do it. 








\ 


“A. A.C. Co.” Fertilizers 


They are mixed from honest mate- 
rials, in the correct proportions, and feed the 
growing crops from start to finish. 
available at the right time, and increase yields 
at the least cost. “A. A. C. Co.” Fertilizers are 
always put up in strong sacks, 

If we have no agent near you write us NOW. 
We can make you an attractive proposition. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Baltimore Sales Dept. 


They are | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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etterfarming 


LA John Deere 
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2G i Just Out 
A Farmer Can 

‘ Free 
Ne” g 


HIS valuable book has eighteen articles on live 
farm topics, written by the highest authorities. 
Get the book and a full description of John 
Deere Plows and Cultivators. They are the imple- 
ments of quality, made for farmers who want the 
best. We will send the book and catalogue of John 
Decre goods if you write for 


Package No. ? 7 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 























Jtyle Book 


We want our 1911 Catalog inf 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
Buggy, Harness and Saddle 

bargains; 251 illustrations; 188 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 





: a a 
To Biggest ani 


Big Free Book today. 
h St., Cincinnati, 0. 














AGENTS $ 


NEW PATENTED LOCKSTITCH 







Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
agents. Big profits. Toshowit meansasale. We want a few 
good, live hustlers in each county. 
make big money. No experience needed. Write quick— 
now—forterms, A postal willdo, Send no money. bad 

\. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


Splendid opportunity to 








Tre Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of 


merchandise, 


fruits, vegetables, money, 


valuables, jewelry, bonds, valuable papers, etc., in connection with other 
Express Companies, to all parts of the United States, Canada, Havana, 


Nassau, etc. 


Collection taken with or without goods. 


Deeds and mortgages taken 


to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 
Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 


fying. 
{ndentification difficult. 


plications required. 
‘ion from Agents. 


Cc. L. LOOP, 
Vice President, 
Tthattennoga. Tenn. 


Atlanta 


oomy B. HOCKADAY, 


Are just the thing when traveling where you are uraknown aad 
On sale at principal offices of the company. 
In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. 
If lost, money promptly refunded. 


No written ap- 
Full taforma- 


Ra Birmingham Ala, 
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One Year’s Free Trial 


HERE is but one way to buy a first~ 

] class high-grade piano or organ and 
save money and that is the Cornish 

way We make all our own instruments 









at our own fac 
tory—sell direct to 
theconsumer atour 
factory prices— 
give you a year’s 
free trial and let 
you pocket all the 
middleman’s fat 
profits. 
; Now here is our 
P offer: Send for our 
large handsome 
free piano and organ 
book—pick out any 
instrument you want 
and we will ship it 


You select 
your own 


° direct to your home 
for a full year’s free trial. 
You'll be under no obligation— 
= you will not be tied upin any 
way. If the piano is not exactly 
iio 23 YOU think it should be ‘ons it 





Pianos 
and 


Organs 


Covnis 


are the finest instruments made and on account of our ““selling 





direct to the consumer’? cost you least. They have 
the sweetest and richest tones—most elabo rate and 
handsome cases—the 
most up-to-date de- Sam 
signs—and are built to H 
last a lifetime. No 
piano or organ could 
be better no matter 
what you may pay. 
And we give youa 
oe ear’s free 
to prove this 
ae prove the val- 
ue of the Cornish 
instruments. 


You Take 
No Risk 


The Cornish Bond 
fs your protection. This 
we send with every piano or organ that leaves our factory 
and it binds us absolutely to every statement and guarantee 
we make, It states that you can have a year’s free trial— 
can choose your terms of 
payment—can have two yeare’ 
to pay and that we will pay the 
freight if you so desire. 


Free Book 


Send for the beautiful free 
Cornish book today. It 
shows the most complete line of 
pianos and organs in the world, 
» It shows the best instruments for 
the least money and at terms 





















ee . We will also send our 
w book showing letters from 5000 
satisfied Cornish users and there 
{} are more than a quarter of a mil- 
“3 lionofthem. It shows how you 
can save piano money. Write 
for this handsome free book to- 
day and say whether you are in- 
terested in a piano or organ. 


Gornish Zo. rssnng ser Aare Sonnasy 





Do Your 
Buildings 
Need Paint? 


‘ AWW Ny 
" 






Examine your buildings and see if they 
need painting now. If they do, don’t put 
the work off because you believe linseed 
oil will drop in price. There is no hope 
of it. Besides, the price of paint made- 
to-order of 

‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ 


White Lead and pure linseed oil is lower than 


you may think, if you have not actuaily figure d it. 

Get prices from your dealer on the ingredic nts 
of this old-fashioned, long-wearing, pure whi 
lead paint. You will find it cheaper than any 
other paint you’d think of using. 


Write for our free Painting Helps No.‘ 813 . 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 
re ef Sor Cleveland Chicago 
. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cine! nnati San Francisco 
Qobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co.. 
Pittsburgh 




















PRIVET HEDGE 


The most ornamental be-ge known—grows dense— 
beautiful greencan be trimmed to any shape. 


We are quoting special prices 
for a very short time. 

Send today for the nursery cat- 
alogue that lists what you want, 


Extra Low 
Prices on 
Shade Trees 


} ta hye | tells you what to do, and shows 
rubs an you how you can save money 
Roses 


» when buying nursery stock. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY Co. 
Box 226, Pomona, N. C, 








North State Lite Insurance Co., 


KINSTON, N. C. 





Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has more 
Carolina lives insured than any other Carvlina 
Company 

Agents wanted where the Company is not now 
represented. 


















This same shoe 

in our ‘‘Auto- 
graph’’ brand, 
$2.50-$3.00, is 
Goodyear Welt 
sewed; in our 
College Wom- 
an’sWalking 
Shoe, $3.00- 
$3.50-$4.00, it 
equals the best 
custom make. 





Look for the 


Red Bell CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 


on the box 











The Right 
Combination 


Every manufacturer of shoes knows 
that he can play up any one feature 
he cares to in producin 
to sell. 
or comfortable, or he can turn 
out a shoe so heavy and stocky 
it will never wear out. 


a shoe 
He can make it stylish 


He also 
knows that a nicely balanced 
combination of these three 
shoe virtues is about the 
hardest problem in shoe 
making. 


The 


Southern Girl 
$2.00—Shoe—$2.50 


owes its reputation and its many friends 
to the fine sense of proportion of style, 
comfort and durability, each to each. 


You never saw better style—a neater, 
snappier shoe. 
greater comfort than The Southern Girl 
Shoe will give. 
you'll say you never got better value in 
wearing quality. Look up our dealer in 
your town and let him show you the line. 


Your foot never knew 


Once you’ve worn a pair 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














FROM TINTERN ABBEY. 


To loek on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 


I HAVE learned 


The still, 


sad music of humanity, 


Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 


To chasten and subdue. 


And I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 


And rolls through all things. 


Therefore I am still 


A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty werld 
Of eye, and ear—both what they half create, 


And what. perceive. * * 


* * * Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 


Is full of blessings. 
Shine on thee in thy solita 
And let the misty mount 

To blow against thee; and, 
When these wild ecstacies s 
Into a sober pleasure; w! 
Shall be a mansion for all | 


Therefore, let the moon 
‘y walk; 

n-winds be free 
in after years, 
iall be matured 
en thy mind 

ively forms, 


Thy memory be as a dwel!ing-place 


For all sweet sounds and harmonies; 


Oh! then, 


If solitude or fear or pain or grief 

Should be thy portion, wit: what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these, my exhortations! 


—William Wordsworth. 








THE SPRING SEWING. 


Il.—Cotton Fabrics—Points to Be Noted in Their Selection and 
Make-Up. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


who is not really vain, more 

pleased with herself than when 
she is conscious that her dress is 
well fitting and appropriate, ‘veiled 
in a simple robe 
beyond the pomp 
of dress;”’ it may 
be a simple cali- 
co print or hand- 
some cloth or 
silk, as the occa- 
sion and circum- 
stances warrant, 
but whatever it is 
the sense of wear- 
ing one’s clothes 
with correctness and appropriate- 
ness brings perfect satisfaction to 
the feminine heart. 

Clothing is not suitable if it does 
not fulfill its mission, and the end to 
be desired by every woman is taste- 
fulness and durability. When I have 
gone, as I frequently do, into the 
small country stores where so many 
of our farm women are compelled to 
do their buying and have seen the 
cheap, highly colored, shoddy ma- 
terials, I have realized how fearful 
is the handicap to the best kind of 
household management. But there 
is a solution even to this apparently 
hopeless problem. Undoubtedly our 
small merchants are doing the best 
they know, handicapped as they are 
in the matter of taste and values. 


Q NLY A FEW times is a woman 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS 


F.ow to Secure Better Materials. 


The housewife who accepts condi- 
tions as they are and makes no effort 


to find a way out of the difficulty, is 
as hopeless as the woman who com- 
plained recently that there was no 
occasion for an article upon a bal- 
anced meal for the farm table where 
the diet was limited to pork in win- 
ter, chicken and a small variety of 
vegetables in summer. Such a posi- 
tion is as absurd as is that of the 
farm man who complains that since 
it is his custom to plow only 3 
inches deep, advice as to methods 
for growing two bales of cotton to 
the acre is useless to him. Provided 
our home-makers have reasonable 
health and have ambition to do their 
best, the housewife will not be con- 
tent with the restricted diet for her 
table, neither will the man be con- 
tent with this kind of plowing. 
Again, the housewife who must make 
her selection of materials for the 
family clothing from the small store 
at the cross-roads, will equip herself 
first with all the knowledge about 
materials that it is possible to ac- 
quire. When she knows how to de 
tect the cotton adulteration in her 
table linen, she will be able to regu- 
late in some measure the price of this 
shoddy article. When she knows the 
processes of weaving, bleaching and 
dyeing the cotton goods used in the 
family she will secure better values. 


How to Judge Cotton Goods. 


Upon cotton we depend largely for 
materials for clothing and house 
hold purposes. From cotton we gé 
bleaching, denim, ginghams, percale, 


calico, lawn and muslin, not to men- 
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tion the chintzes, cretonnes, organ- 
dies, and mercerized cottons used for 
dress materials and linings. 

When cotton cloth comes from the 
loom it is by no means ready for the 
market. It must pass through a 
number of steps. The bleaching 
process involves six steps, each step 
of which is followed by rinsings, 
making eleven steps in all. They 
are (1) wet out, (2) boiled in lime 
water, (3) treated with acid, (4) 
poiled in soap, (5) treated with 
pleaching powder, (6) treated with 
acid. The product is then a pure 
white material suitable for dyeing, or 
for white goods. If the cloth is to 
pe printed, as for calico, before it is 
bleached, it is passed over a flame 
and through a shearing machine in 
order to render a smooth surface 
which will take the color. It is in 
the bleaching, by hurrying the pro- 
cess, and in the dyeing, by use of 
cheap colorings and short processes 
that the goods is rendered poor in 
quality. Printed goods, such as cal- 
ico and percale, are not so “‘fast’’ to 
washing or to light as those that 
have been dyed before weaving. 
Prints are sometimes made in an im- 
itation of the more costly gingham 
or other goods. It is easy to detect 
the imitation, as the design of print- 
ed fabrics does’ not penetrate to the 
back of the cloth. Because the prints 
are not so ‘‘fast’’ in color as some 
other cottons, the selection of the 
more neutral tones in the calicos and 
percales is desirable. These neutral 
tints are of better wearing quality 
than a more highly colored article 
and they preserve a better appear- 
ance as time goes on. The house- 
wife who realizes the importance of 
good cotton materials will discour- 
age.in her merchant the tendency to 
stock his shelves with the gaudy 
prints which we invariably find 
there. Some thrifty housewives se- 
cure samples of calicos and ging- 
hams that are to be subjected to fre- 
quent tubbing, and test the fastness 
of the dyes. The practice of this 
plan, together with a nice choice as 
to tones of color, will insure a more 
satisfactory garment in appearance 
and wearing quality. 


Don’t Use Unnecessary Trimming. 


When the materials have been 
chosen with understanding and wis- 
dom the question of utilization of 
the material to produce a pleasing 
garment requires judgment and 
taste. Simplicity: should be the key- 
‘aote in the making of all garments 
and particularly should this be the 
Tule in garments that are to have 
constant wear. Trimming should 
Mean something. Bands that bind 
nothing or serve no purpose are out 
of place. Ruffles upon garments 
that stand for strict utility are waste- 
ful and out of place. I know a wo- 
man who invariably finishes her 
gingham work aprons with a broad 
Tuffe. In my opinion the beauty of 
the garment is not enhanced, and 
since I know that she does the house- 
hold washing and ironing and since 
these extra ruffles require time in 
the ironing, it strikes me as sensible 
and suitable to finish such a garment 
with a plain hem. The trimming 
should fit in and be a part of the 
Whole costume, not something stuck 
On or added as an after-thought. 
Anything out of place, as a pin 
Where there should bea button, mars 
beauty. Garments that seem to have 
required great effort in their making 
are not pleasing or restful. There is 
& certain dignity and restfulness 
about plain materials, plain colors, 
Plainly made garments, that mark 
the well dressed woman. 





We should be continually on the 
lookout for some one to love and by 
whom to be loved; for if we lose 
affection and kindliness from our 
life, we lose all that gives it charm. 
—Cicero. 





the pound of cure. 


fly as an “undesirable citizen.” 


not only unclean but dangerous. 


home. 


ly the stables and out-houses. 


weather comes. 


case of typhoid into the h me. 
self. 





BEGIN FIGHTING FLIES NOW. 


NE FLY killed now wil amount to more than a hundred in 
O June, and work done now to destroy their breeding places 
will be twenty times as effective as that done later on. 
Getting rid of flies is, as al know, a very difficult matter, and 
here, if anywhere, the oun e of prevention is worth more than 


It should not be necessary to say anything more about the 


know by this time how he is bred in filth and refuse; how he 
caries this filth with him herever he goes—to the table, to the 
child’s face, to the food on which he alights,—and how he is 


various diseases is no longer doubted. 
we write a letter from Dr. George S. Brown, 
Alabama, in which he blames the fly for most of the typhoid 
cases in that city and tell how a fly may follow a man or a 
horse for miles perhaps and carry this dread disease with him. 

In fact, from regarding the fly as only a nuisance, perhaps a 
necessary one, investigators have come to realize that he is by 
far the most dangerous animal in the country, far more to be 
dreaded than all our poisonous snakes and 
christened the “Typhoid Fly,”’ he is hated and feared as never be- 
fore, because his powers or evil are more fully realized. If 
he can not be exterminated, he must at least be kept out of the 


There are two things to do: 
and keep the flies out, killing the stragglers that get in; the 
second is to destroy their breeding places, in the country usual- 
Begin this warfare right now; 
see that the house is screened as soon as possible, and get rid of 
all places in which the flies are likely to breed, before the warm 


You do not want to sit Own to eat with a horde of these filth- 
reeking visitors, and you do not want to risk their bringing a 


Every reader of ours should 


That he carries the germs of 
We have before us as 
of Birmingham, 


wild beasts. Re- 


The first is to screen the house 


Get ready now to protect your- 








NOTES ABOUT VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERS. 


If Mrs. J. H. Henley is a “book 
gardener” as she says, probably she 
has gone by the directions, and 
planted her squashes ‘after all dan- 
ger of frost is past.” 

I plant any time, very early, so 
that they will come along with the 
volunteers, whose seeds live in 
ground all winter, (1 had noticed 
that no insects troubled them) and 
they do not trouble mine. I sup- 
pose they get ahead of the bugs. 

I use no fertilizer. 1 find where 
too much manure is used, insects 
are much worse. 

I plant butter beans, too, very 
early that they may come along with 
the volunteers, and there is nothing 
in the garden from which we get 
more benefit. We have tried both, 
and much prefer the running varie- 
ties. We have a feast every day 
all along the fall until frost—but- 
ter beans and tomatoes. How cook- 
ed? Not with a bit of pork, and 
brought to the table in a soup, no! 
no! But just as exacting in the man- 
ner as any steak. 

For the sake of some young cook, 
please bear with me and let me re- 
peat: 

Gather after the beans are plump, 
not a green one in the lot. Have 
boiling a large kettle of water— 
else they will be strong. After cook- 
ing a while add salt, and when done, 
turn into a colander, and quick as 
a flash into a steak dish, and season 
with a big piece of fine butter and 
black pepper, and cover. Serve pip- 
ing hot, with raw sliced tomatoes— 
my special preference is with sugar 
—some prefer vinegar only. This 
is simple—a mayonnaise dressing is 
fine for formal occasions, or where 
there is time for its preparation. 

I aim to plant as early as possi- 
ble, pansies, sweet peas and carna- 
tions. I find where we plant late, 
we always fail. Our Southern peo- 
ple have not generally succeeded 
with these three because the young 
plants can not stand our hot sum- 
mers. The past season I succeeded 
splendidly with «'l three, covered 
my pansies with , at-bed cloth and 
the snow that feu on it did them 








no harm. We had fine pansies until 
December. They were larger afte 
cool weather. 

For two winters we have kept 
our carnations before a sunny win- 
dow in an unheated room. I] find 
the buds open up to Christmas and 
have that delicious odor, too, and 
keep in fine condition until spring, 
and are ready for full duty. 

The lemon, orange, oleander, 
cape jasmine, violets, madeira, as- 
paragus and theapple geranium can 
stand this low temperature, and 
there are lots of other things that 
will do much better here thar in 
our living rooms. It has been right 
interesting to watch and see which 
were taken, and which left. 

MRS. P. C. READE. 

Rougemont, N. C. 





To Keep Skippers Out of Meat. 


I have seen the question asked sev- 
eral times in The Progressive Farm- 
er, how to prevent skippers on meat. 
The following remedy I have tried 
with success: 

Equal parts of black pepper and 
borax mixed. To each piece of meat 
one teaspoonful sifted or rubbed on 
the flesh side at the time you hang it 
up to be dried or smoked. This will 
certainly prevent skippers and bugs 
on meat. MRS. R. R. SEYMOUR. 

Broadnax, Va. 


The use of borax on meat is not 
favorably regarded by food officials 
and others who have studied its ef- 
fects. We do not believe it should 
be used at all, and its use as a pre 
servative is forbidden by the food 
laws of most States.—Ed. 





It takes your enemy and your 
friend, working together, to hurt you 
to the heart; the one to slander you 
and the other to get the news to you. 
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RUNNING WATER 


Turn a faucet in kitchen or stable instead of 
carrying water from the pump. Installa 


RIFE RAM 


Pumps water automatically day or night 


The first cost is low, 
there’s no operating ex- 
pense Raise water 30 
feet for every foot of fall. 
Fully guaranteed, 

If there isa stream, 
spring or pond within a 
mile, write for FREE 
Plans, FREE Book and 
FREE Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinity Bldg., N. Y. 














The |mproved Monitor 





A perfect self-heating smoothing iron does 
an ordinary ironing at the cost of one cent. 
No experiment, but has been used and 
tested for the last seven years. Over 3,500 
North Carolina ladies are using the Monitor. 
Write today for terms and open territory. 
If you do not have a Monitor, let us tell you 
how to get one at a special price. 


F, B. POTEAT. Supt. of Agencies in N. C. 
Bakersville, N.C. 














—Mark Twain. 





DON’T PAY TWO PRIC 


} FOR STOVES & RANGES 
You Save 818.00 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 


Whynot buy theb-st when 
you can buy them at such low, 
unheard-of Factory rrices. 
lloosier Stoves and Ranges are 
v c delivered for you ~o use in your 

own home 20 de ys free before 
ou buy. A written guarantee with each stove 
acked by a Million Dollars, Our uew 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 
HOOSIER STOVE fACTORY _ 

313 State Street, Marion, Indiana 
a 


RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have ‘d 


imported roller chains, sprockets ani 
pedals; New Departure Conchords and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pose 
sa sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs, 
FACTORY PRICES o"".2.722 
are less t 
\ others ask for cheay wheels. Other rellable 
ood second- 


a 
xi nd oF REE TR Week: 
esi 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS: 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
Li without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
Fo bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
j yy 27 %ce until you get our big new catalog and 
\ Fs Special prices and a marvelous new ower. 
ae A postal_brings everything. Write tt now. 
: ES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
: parts, and sundries half usual prices, 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money stuing our ble 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write toda 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. x09. CHICAGO 







































teat Let Me Help You 
“—-g Make More Money 
Out of Your Fruits 
and Vegetables 








Don't let your surplus fruits, 
ctc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the farm. 


A Stahl Canner Will Do It 


Made in all sizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. I furnish everything needed 
to make a complete canning factory on the farm. 
My erent Cahners Bone wer Fiiea Canners, and tells 
ow to market canned goods. It’s free for the ask- 
ing. Write to-day—NOW iain 


F.S.STAHL, Box 311-M Quincy, Ill. 
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FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Pub- 
" . lic Grounds. 100Patterns. Write for 
special offer and our free han some P:ttern Book. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947 Decatur, Ind. 








Remember the sacred duty youowethe dead 


REPUBLIC CEMETERY FENCES AND GATES 
Wilk protect and beautify the resting place of your departed loved 


ones. They aretnexpensiv and almost everlasting. Made of large 
heavily galvanized rust proof wires. Exclusive, attractive designs 
Special prices to churches and cemeteries. 


A Postal Wil’ ~ ing OurCatalo 


Catalog. 
GB Republic Fence & Gate Co.. 207 Republic St., Ne Chicago, Ill. 
. —r 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss 8ustained by any sub- 
seriber as @ result of fraudulent misrepresentatioos made in 


our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves tu be a d-lib- 
erate awindler This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling 
dixputes between reliable business houses and thelr patrons but tn 
any case of actuaily frauduleut dealing we will make good to the 
subscriber as we have Just ludicated The condition of thie guar- 
antee is that the claim for loss shall be reported to ue within one 
month after the advertisement appears tp our paper and that the 
subseriber must say when writtug each advertiser “To am writing 


you 8* ap advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising that tt carries " 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Dne year $1 00: atx months 54 cents: three months. 30 centa. 
To induce new subscriptions, one new subscriber and one 
old subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 








TEN WEEKS’ TRIAL ONLY TEN CENTS. 


To new subscribers only. The Progressive Farmer will be sent 
ten weeks on trial for ten cente Sample copy free. Tell your 
friends who need it but do not read it 








Editorial Gleanings. 


OU WANT to make a paying corn crop this 
year, of course. Here, then, are a few of 
the things to do: (1) Plant only on land 

which wil] make at least a fair crop; you can't af- 
ford to try to grow corn in a field which you know 
will not make more than 10 or 15 bushels to the 
acre. (2) Prepare the land well before planting: 
don't get in a hurry and plant the corn among 
clods, or on a hard-baked soil. (3) Use good 
seed even if it costs you a little extra. (4) Culti- 
vate often and to a depth of not more than three 
inches; keep the turning plow out of your corn 
field. (5) Don’t pull fodder and so waste labor 
and reduce your yield of corn; get the full feeding 
value of the crop. 
& 

The North Carolina Legislature has passed a 
bill requiring fertilizer manufacturers to give to 
the State Department of Agriculture a list of the 
various ingredients used in each brand of fer- 
tilizer. Any farmer can then write to the State 
Department and secure a guaranteed statement of 
what his fertilizer contains. In most States he 
can not go back of the analysis, but under this 
law he can not only tell how much nitrogen, for 
example, his fertilizer contains, but also what 
it was derived from. To the farmer who studies 
the matter of fertilization, this provision will be 
of great value. To the man who will not study, 
it will, of course, do no good. 


& 

We must again express our amazement that 
our Southern farmers are so slow to take hold of 
the split-log drag as a good roads maker. We have 
yet to hear of any one who has given the drag a 
thorough test and has not found it entirely satis- 
factory. In a recent issue of the Wadesboro 
(N. C.) Messenger-intelligencer, a rural free de- 
livery carrier reports these observations: 

“Near the home of Mr. J. E. Gray was a 
piece of road 300 yards long so bad that I 
had to take to the fields and woods to get 
along. On Wednesday last I met Mr. W. S. 
Watkins with his team and road drag just 
beyond that bad place. Mr. Watkins told me 
that he was going to fix the road so that I 
could pass over it in a trot the next day, and 


while I knew the drag would do wonderful 

work, I doubted if it could be done, the road 

was so very bad. But sure enough, next day 

the road was so smooth and nice I went over 

it in a fast trot with comparative ease. In 

fact, some parts of the road would be a credit 

to the streets of Wadesboro, and to my own 

knowledge, no work has been done only with 

the drag. No one who has not tried the drag 

or seen one at work has but a faint idea the 

good one will do when properly managed. 

Mr. P. L. Hough has one that he tried for the 

first time on his road, and it did wonderful 

work. He says he can do more and better 

work with his team and drag than he could 

with fifty negroes in the old way.” 

we 

Neighborhood co-operation should be employed 
in buying the peanut pickers necessary to econom- 
ically harvest the largely increased crop of pea- 
nuts which will be grown in 1911. While machine 
picking is essential to economy in harvesting, only 
the large growers can afford to own machines. 
The small growers should combine and co-operate 
in the purchase of pickers unless a machine is op- 
erated for public service in the neighborhood. 

a 

No tobacco grower should fail to read Profes- 
sor Mathewson’s article on tobacco fertilization. 
He goes right down to the bottom of the ques- 
tion and tells not only what to use, but why, mak- 
ing the principles which underly the profitable 
use of fertilizers so plain that any one can under- 
stand them. 

a 

Don’t fail to read those two articles about two- 
horse cultivators on page 25. They are by men 
who write from their own knowledge, and their 
experience is worth any amount of ‘‘theory” as to 
the practicability of the two-horse cultivator. 





The North Carolina “Rural Life’ School 
Law. 


JHE BILL providing for the establishment of 
“Rural Life’ schools is, as we said last week, 
one of the few constructive measures the 

late Legislature had to its credit. A brief synopsis 
of the provisions of the bill may be of interest, 
not only to North Carolina farmers, but also to 
those in other States. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars annually is made 
available by the State for the support of ten 
of these schools, $2,500 to each school. Before 
the State funds can be had, however, the country 
or township in which the schoo! is located must 
furnish buildings and equipment, including domi- 
tory room for at least 25 boys and 25 girls, and 
an arable farm of at least 25 acres. The coun- 
ty and townships also required to contribute at 
least $2,500 per year for the support of the school. 
Provision is made for bond by counties 
and townships wishing these schools, and their 
control is vested in a board of trustees, one mem- 
ber from each township in the county, with the 
County Superintendent as Secretary of the Board. 
The State Superintendent must inspect and ap- 
prove all buildings and equipment. 

The course of study differs from that of the 
ordinary high school chiefly in the greater atten- 
tion given to agriculture and related subjects and 
to domestic science. Indeed, it may fairly be said 
that the courses of study for such schools are yet 
to be worked out. 

To insure a truely rural atmosphere, provision 
is made that the schools shall not be located in 
towns of more than 1,000 inhabitants, nor nearer 
than three miles to a town of more than 5,000 
people, except that buildings already constructed 
in such towns may be used if suitably located. 

We hope to see the ten schools provided for in 
this bill established at an early date, and feel sure 


that they will contribute greatly to the State’s ag- 
ricultural progress. Mr. Cobb, who introduced 
the bill in the Senate, goes back to his county en- 
thusiastic over the foundation of a school there; 
and as progressive Robeson will now have a Coun- 
ty Commissioner of Agriculture, giving all ‘his 
time to the development of the county’s farming 
interests, we may expect to see it become even 
more prosperous and advanced than at present. 


issues 
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Mr. Poe’s Most Notable Travel Letter 
Next Week. 


R. POE will be back at his desk next Week, 
and that issue will be a fitting one in which 
to publish what he regards as the most jm. 

portant Travel Letter in his entire series—‘ Asia's 
Greatest Lesson for the South.” We may antic. 
pate the article, in part, by quoting these intro 
ductory paragraphs from it: 


“What is the biggest fact I have discovered 
in my travels through the Orient? 

“Well, it is simply this: that you and I per- 
sonally and individually, deserve very little 
credit for the prosperity and comforts that 
we enjoy. It is not what we have earned, 
but what we have inherited that enables us to 
live free from want and hunger—and this is 
true of those of us whose fathers did not 
leave property enough to pay their funeral 
expenses. In any case, we have inherited 
our share in a Civilization, in an Industrial 
Organization, so developed that it offers the 
average man for his services more than 
enough merely to hold soul and body togeth- 
er—as Oriental civilization does not. 

“Our greatest asset is our Racial Heritage, 
and this heritage consists mainly, as I see it, 
in what previous generations have done for 
increasing each man’s efficiency through tools 
and knowledge, education and machinery. 
Herein lies the mainspring of the differences 
between the prosperity you enjoy in America 
and the want you would suffer if you had 
been born in the Orient.” 

Mr. Poe has probably never written anything 
more thoughtful and thought-compelling than this 
article which will appear in our next issue, and 
yet he has expressed his conclusions in language 
so plain and with illustrations so clear that the 
humblest reader may follow his thought to the 
end. Bringing into play all the information gath- 
ered from his travel and study of industrial con- 
ditions in Asia, Europe, and America, he sets forth 
the great principles which the South must adopt 
if she is to win the greatness and prosperity she 
should enjoy. 





The peanut is a legume rich in nitrogen, but 
gathers from the air a large*part of this nitrogen. 
Our soils are generally deficient in nitrogen, and 
it is the most expensive of the plant foods we buy 
by the millions of dollars worth every year. The 
peanut furnishes good hay for cattle, and may 
save us millions of dollars in money now paid for 
roughage shipped in from other sections. The 
peanut is one of the best crops for producing 
pork cheaply. We now pay millions of dollars for 
pork which can be produced on peanuts for one 
half what it now costs. The peanut brings a good 
price on the market because the demand has al- 
ways exceeded the supply, and at 75 cents to $1.00 
a bushel, is a money crop equal to cotton at 10 to 
12 cents a pound. The peanut—certain varieties 
-—can be made in four months, and is suitable for 
use as a catch crop after oats and wheat, in the 
part of the Ctton Belt which is best suited to its 
growth. Let us grow the peanut, but let the in- 
crease in acreage be sane and safe or of slow 
growth so that we may learn how to handle it to 
the best advantage. 





A Thought for the Week. 


———— 


ZU CHANG asked: What must a man do in 
T order to be considered distinguished ?—The 
Master said: What do you mean by the 
term ‘‘distinguished’’?—-Tzu Chan replied: I meal 
one who fame fills both his own private circle 
and the State at large.—The Master said: That 
is notoriety, not distinction. The man of trué 
distinction is simple, honest, and a lover of justice 
and duty. He weighs men’s words, and observes 
the expression of their faces. He is anxious t0 
put himself below others. Such a ‘one is truly 
distinguished in his private and his public life. As 
to the man who is merely much talked about, he 
puts on an appearance of charity and benevolence 
but his actions belie it. He is self-satisfied and 
has no misgivings. Neither in private nor in pu 


lic life does he achieve more than notoriety. (Thé 
tenth of a series of twelve sayings by Confucius 
the great Chinese sage, sent from China by Mr 
Poe.) 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 














XX—MORE ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. 


group, which I have just left behind me (I 

write in a steamer off Manila), that if a 
man were to visit one a day, without stopping for 
Sundays, it would take him eight years to get 
around. Most of these islands though, of course, 
are little more than splotches on the water’s 
surface and do not appear on the map. The two 
big ones, Mindanao and Luzon, contain three- 
fourths of the total land surface of 127,000 square 
miles, leaving the other one-fourth to be divided 
among the other 3,138 islets. The land area 
statistics just given indicate that the Philippines 
are about three times the size of an average South- 
ern State—exceeding Texas—and the population 
(7,000,000) is about four times that of such an 
average Dixie Commonwealth. There are only 


Pen ARE SO many islands in the Philippine 


about 39,000 white people in the islands, and 
50,000 Chinese. Chinese immigration is now pro- 
hibited. 


The Filipino People. 


These seven million native Filipinos represent 
all stages of human progress. The lowest of them 
are head-hunters and hang the skulls of their 
human enemies outside their huts as an American 
hunter would mount the head of an elk or bear. 
The great. majority, however, have long been 
Christians and have attained a fair degree of civ- 
lization. Even among the savage tribes, a high 
moral code is often enforced. The Irrogotes, for 
example, though some of their number make it a 
condition of marriage that the young brave shall 
have taken a head, shall have killed his man, yet 
have remarkable standards of honor and virtue 
in some respects, and formally visit the death pen- 
alty as the punishment for adultery. Because 
roads or means of communication have been poor 
the people have mingled but little, and there are 
three dozen different dialects. In the course of 
ahalf day’s journey by rail I found three differ- 
mt languages spoken by the people along the 
foute. The original inhabitants were Negritos, 
arace of pygmy blacks, of whom only a remnant 
Temains, but the Filipino proper is a Malayan. 

The natives are unique in that they alone 
among all the peoples of Asia have accepted Chris- 
tianity. Fortunate in being without the gold of 
Mexico or Peru, the Philippines did not attract the 
More brutal Spanish adventurers who atout the 
time of Magellan's discovery, were harrying weal- 
thier peoples with fire and sword. The priest, his 
soul aflame with love for his Church, came to tha 
Philippines, and the impression made by his vir- 
tues was not negatived by the bloody crimes of fel- 
low-Spaniards mad with lust of treasure. The re- 
sult is, that to this day probably 90 per cent of the 
Filipinos are Catholics. Before the priests came 
the people worshipped their ancestors, as do other 
Peoples in the Far East. 

The only Asiatics who have accepted Christian- 
ity, the Filipinos are also the only Asiatics among 
whom women are not regarded as degraded and 
inferior beings. “If the Spaniards had done 
hothing else here,’ as a high ofticial in Manila 
Said to me, “though we are beginning to recognize 
that they did a great deal, they would deserve 
Well of history for what they have accomplished 
for the elevation of woman thro igh the intro- 
duction of Christianity. No other religion regards 
woman as man’s equal.’ The testimony I heard 
In the Philippines indicated that the female part- 
her in the household is, if anything, superior in 
authority to the man. She is active in all the 
little business affairs of the family, and white 
People some times arrange with wives for the 
employment of husbands! 


Resources and Products. 


The resources of the islands, as suggested in 
My last letter, are magnificent and alluring. In 
the provinces through which I traveled, less than 
10 per cent of the land seemed to be under culti- 
vation, and statistics show that this is the general 
Condition. A small area has sufficed to produce 
4 living for the tao, or peasant, and he has not cul- 
tivated more—a fact due in part to laziness and 
In part to poor means of transportation. What 
Reed to produce what can not be taken to market? 

According to the latest figures, the average size 
. the farms in the Philippines, including the 
arge plantations, is less than eight acres, and the 
ee 
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principal products are hemp, sugar cane, tobacco, 
cocoanuts and rice; The Manila hemp plant 
looks for all the world like the banana plant (both 
belong to the same family), and the new-comer 
can not tell them apart. The fiber is in the trunk 
or bark. Sisal hemp, which I found much like our 
yucca or “‘bear grass,” is but little grown. Sugar 
cane is usually cultivated in large plantations, as 
in Louisiana, these plantations themselves called 
“haciendus,’” and their owners ‘‘hacienderos’’, The 
tobacco industry is an important one, and would 
be even if the export of half a million cigars for 
every day in the year were stopped, for the Fili- 
pinos themselves are inveterate smokers. The 
men smoke, the women smoke, the children smoke 
—usually cigarettes, but sometimes cigars of 
enormous proportions. ‘‘When I first came here,” 
Prof. C. M. Conner said to me, “it amused me to 
ask a Filipino how far it was to a certain place, 
and have him answer, ‘Oh, two or three cigarettes,’ 
meaning the distance a man should walk in smok- 
ing.two or three cigarettes!’’ Cocoanut-raising is 
a very profitable industry—all along the Pasig 
River in Manila you can see the native boats high- 
packed with the green, unhusked product, and 
two towns in Batangas shipped 1,500 car loads 
last year—and it is believed that the rubber in- 
dustry would also pay handsomely. The rubber- 
producing trees I saw about Manila were very 
promising. ‘ 


Coffee and Cotton. 


Coffee plantations brought their owners hand- 
some incomes until about twenty years ago when 
the blight, more devastating than the cotton boll 
weevil, came with destruction as swift as that 
which befell] Sennacherib. I heard the story of an 
old plantation near Lipa, whose high-bred Castil- 
ian owner once lived in splendor, his imported 
horses gay in harness made of finest silver, but 
the blight which ruined his coffee plants, was 
equally a blight to his fortunes and his home and 
it is now given over to weeds and melancholy 
ruins. In some sections, however, coffee is still 
grown successfully, and I was much interested in 
seeing the shrubs in bearing. 

The Philippines are about the only place I have 
found since leaving home where the people are 
not trying to grow cotton. In California, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, in Japan, in Korea, and even 
in Manchuria as far north as Philadelphia, I have 
found the plants, and of course, in China. I 
should say just here, though, that in Southern 
China, about Canton, I did not find cotton, As 
for the industry in the Philippines, a Southern 
man now connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Manila, said to me: ‘Cotton acts funny 
here. It runs to weed. I planted some and it 
opened five or six bolls a stalk and then quit: died 
down.” He showed me some “tree cotton,’ 
about twenty feet high, and also some of the Cara- 
vonica cotton from Australia, which is itself much 
like a small tree. 

When it comes to lumber, not even Col. Mul- 
berry Sellers would be likely to over-estimate the 
possibilities. There are literally millions in it. 
The Government is leasing immense areas on a 
stumpage royalty of about 1 per cent, and as rail- 
ways are built, the industry will expand. For- 
tunately, there are strict regulations to prevent 
the destruction of the forests. They must be used 
not wasted; the authorities realize that while tim- 
ber is a crop like other crops, it differs from the 
other crops in that the harvesting must never be 
complete. The cutting of trees below a certain 
minimum size is forbfdden. 


The Government of the Islands. 


And now a word as to the activities of the 
American Government in the Islands, and the 
agencies through which these activities are con- 
ducted. The supreme governing body is known as 
the Philippine Commission, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor-General, ex-officio President, and seven 
other members (four Americans, three Filipinos) 
appointed by the President of the United States. 
Four of these Commissioners (three of the four 
are Americans) are heads of Departments, hav- 
ing duties somewhat like those of Cabinet officers 
in America. This Commission is not only charg- 
ed with the executive duties, but it acts as the 
Upper House (or Senate) of the Philippine Con- 
gress. That is to say, the voters elect an Assemb- 


(Continued on page 278.) 





“What’s The News?’”’ 




















linger has at last resigned, giving ill health 

as his reason. In accepting his resignation 
Mr. Taft referred in very severe language to those 
who had opposed his policies. Mr. Ballinger an- 
nounces that he will bring suit for libel against 
his detractors, including Gifford Pinchot. Walter 
L. Fisher, of Chicago, has been chosen to succeed 
Mr. Ballinger. He is a member of the Conserva- 
tion League, of which Mr. Pinchot is President, 
and his administration is expected to follow differ- 
ent lines from that of Mr. Ballinger. Of the lat- 
ter it need only be said that his handling of 
Alaskan affairs was such as to raise grave doubts 
in the minds of most people as to his square deal- 
ing, and whether justly or not, his resignation was 
generally regarded as the best thing he could have 
done. 


GS linger tas of the Interior Richard A. Bal- 


* * * 


The closing hours of the Sixty-first Congress 
were marked by all sorts of squabbles and filibus- 
ters. In the House the bill providing for a tariff ° 
board was killed and in the Senate Mr. Owen pre- 
vented the approval of the constitution of New 
Mexico. Senator Bailey, in a fit of pique because 
the Democrats would not follow his leadership 
and because a majority of them seemed to favor 
the initiative, referendum and recall provisions of 
the Arizona constitution, resigned his seat in the 
Senate, but a few hours later reconsidered and 
decided to hold on. The Sulloway pension bill 
was also among the measures talked to death. No 
action was taken on the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty, and the President has called an extra 
session of Congress to meet April 4. 

sss 


There is at the present writing much specula- 
tion and not a little excitement over the whole 
sale movement of troops to the Mexican border. 
The latest report is that the 20,000 men sent to 
the border are to help crush out the Mexican in- 
surrection by cutting off reinforcements and sup- 
plies from the United States. Conflicting reports 
as to the extent of the rebellion and as to the 
health of President Diaz continue to come. 

* * * 

The Canadian Parliament has made it clear that 
the Government will have no trouble in securing 
the adoption of the reciprocity treaty. The Demo- 
cratic members of the new Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are now at work on this measure and on a 
revision of the tariff. There is little doubt that 
the agreement will be ratified; but what will be 
done with the tariff none can say. 

* 3 8 

The plague in China has claimed 30,000 victims 
already, and Dr. Samuel Cochran, an American 
engaged in relief work, predicts that before the 
next crop is harvested, 1,000,000 people will die 
of starvation. It is impossible for us in a land 
where famine is unknown to realize what a crop 
failure means to such over-crowded countries as 
China and India. 

ss: 8 

A treaty has been negotiated with Honduras by 
Secretary of State Knox which virtually gives the 
United States a protectorate over that country. 
As the Hondurans are just now treating them- 
selves to a civil war, the treaty is likely to call 
forth a lot of criticism before it is ratified by the 
Senate. 

ss 8 

Governor Dix, of New York, has asked Wm. F. 
Sheehan to withdraw from the Senatorial race, 
but Sheehan ~efuses. The Montana deadlock has 
been ended by the election of Henry L. Myers, 
Democrat. 

ss 8s 


Chicago Democrats have nominated Carter H. 
Harrison for mayor; the Republican candidate is 
C. E. Merriam, one of the country’s foremost au- 
thorities on municipal problems, 

ss ¢ 

Ex-Congressman Boutelle, of Illinois, will be- 
come Minister to Portugal. The Unied States 
alone of the great Powers has not officially recog- 
nized the new Republic. 

sess 

In Maine, which has been a prohibition State 
for many years, the question will be re-submitted 
to the people at a special election in September. 

sss 

The veto bill has passed the second reading in 
the British House of Commons, 

ss 8 

The latest South American revolution is one 

reported from Paraguay, 
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You Owe lt to Your Horses 








(16) 


Clip them before you put them at the hard spring 
work, In the spring farm horses are soft and they 
sweat easily. Their heavy winter coat of hair holds 
this sweat; they take cold easily and are subject to 
many ills. Clipped horses sweat less and they dry off 
fast at night. They rest well and their food does them 
more good, They come out refreshed and fit for work, 


Anyone can clip a horse easily and quickly with a 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


The gears are ail cut (not cast) from steel and they 
are file hard, and are enclosed and protected from dust 
and dirt. There is 6 teet of newstyle, light easy running 
flexible shaft. The knife is the famous Stewart one nut 
tension pattern, highest grade. The machine is splendid 
value and is sold on an absolute guarantee to please. 


Get one of these machines from 

your dealer or send $2 and we will 50 
ship C. O. D. for the balance. e 

» The price all complete is only 


Write for New 1911 Catalogue. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 157 Ohio 8t., 




















It Turns the Easiest and Clips Fastest of All Machines. 








Chicago 





DAY AFTER. DAY- 
‘YEAR IN YEAR OUT 
AN IHC PAYS-BIGGEST 
| —-PROFITS — 


| OT only should your cream separator pay you the best possible 
profit at the start—but it should keep on paying biggest profits 
for a lifetime. 

Pte durability of a separator is just as important as its skimming 
qualities. 

Many separators break down just when they are beginning to pa 
for themselves. Avoid loss and disappointment by getting pd I ft rd 
Cream Harvester. They skim as clean and run as easily years hence 
as on the day they were bought. 


I H C Cream Harvesters 


have proved their value by years of perfect service. If you investigate all 
cream separators you will appreciate I BR C features and advantages all the 
more. You will findthat 1H C Cream Harvesters are the only separators 
with gears which are dust and milk proof and at the same time easily acces- 
sible I H CCream Harvesters are protected against wear at all points by 
phesphor bronze bushings—not cast iron or brass. I H C Cream Harvesters 
are Constructed with larger spindles, shafts and bearings than any other 
separator, insuring greater efficiency and durability; the I H C bowl is free 
from slots or minute crevices—that is why it is so remarkably easy toclean 


A Style and Size for You 


Made in two styles—Dairymaid and Bluebell— B 
5 each ip four sizes. The { H C local dealer will be & 
glad to explain the many I H C Cream Harvester ad. wW 
vantages, all of which have much to do with your 
hie ] dairy F eivantes Ask him for catalogues and alli in- 
1 ca | ormation, or. write 


Same INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Cai neorporated) 


‘ Chicago USA 






































“I H C Service Bureau | 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish tarmera 
with information on better farming. If you bcve 
any worthy question concerning soils, crons, pests, 
fertilizer, stock, ete write to the I H C Service 
Bureau, and learn what our experts and others 
have found out concerning those subjects. 













Use Indestructible Hameless Horse and Mule Collars~ 


_To prevent and cure sore shoulders. No hames, pads or straps; stronger, 
lighter, better. Made of metal and zine coated. Guaranteed not ‘to rust in 
any climate. Adjustable in size to fit animal if spring fat or fall poor. 
Holds it’s shape. Cheaper because everlasting. Easy to put on and take off. 
Write today ? with freight prepaid. 
tereur” YEAR’S FREE TRIAL %ycc s8w ‘in “use. 
Endorsed by veterinaries and team owners as the only collar fit to use on 
horse or mule. Used by City Fire Departments and U. 8. Government. Sold 
direct where dealer does not handle them. Good agents wanted. Address 


JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 701 State Street, CARO, MICHIGAN 






























Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 

Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 

for immediate shipment. Males and females not 

akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, Forest Depot. Va. 
R. W. WATSON, Prop. R. F. D. No. 1. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


My herd hogs are the best 
ought. 

pair. 
DR. LIVIUS LANKFORD, Norfolk, Va. 


A fine lot ready to deliver. 





that could be 
Pigs $15.00 





OHIO HERD OF MULE-FOOTED HOGS 


Mm Stock of all ages for sale,sired by five big prize- 
f winning boars, and out of big, matured and 
m prolific sows, the equal of any breed. I have 
) the largest herd in the land. Pedigreed SEED 
CORN raised on farms. 


seven months old, also a few sow 
Write DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, 


One Duroc Jersey Boar and Gilt 


gs. 


Mocksville, N. C 











JOHN H, DUNLAP, Box J, Willi port, 0. 
Essex Pigs 


Southdown sheep, Collie pups. Choice An- 
gus bull. Two kinds White field corn, extra 
Burt Oats. ras 

L. G. JONES, Box"60, Tobaccoville,' N. C.&; 





High-class Berkshire 
and Duroc Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. 





Raleigh, N. C 


FOR BREEDERS 


A few Duroc Pigs for im- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Live Stock 








sa eel 


and Dairy 
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X.—Some Things to Consider 


By Tait 


mule is the most important 
phase of the feeding problem, at 
this season of the year. The cost of 
feeding the farm work stock is one 
of the largest items of expense on 
the average Southern farm, but it is 
also important from another stand- 
point. On the feeding depends to a 
large extent the efficiency of the 
horses and mules in doing the heavy 
and varied work required of them on 
the farm at this season of the year. 

To understand the feeding of the 
horse we must bring into the propo- 
sition something more than a knowl- 
edge of the feeds’ used. We must 
also consider the peculiar work of 
the horse and the structure of his 
digestive apparatus. 

The work horse or mule; that is, 
the one doing the farm work of pull- 
ing the implements to prepare and 
cultivate the crops, or the horse used 
on the road, either for pulling heavy 
loads or for light, fast driving, is 
doing work quite different from the 
dairy cow, the beef steer, the hog, 
the sheep, the idle brood mare, or 


T= FEEDING of the horse and 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS. 


When Feeding the Work Stock 
—wWhy the Horse or Mule Doing Hard Work Needs Different 
Feeding from the One at Rest—Some Common Mistakes. 


Butler. 


ously interfere with the proper digeg. 
tion of the feed given. For instance 
if a large feed be given a horse and 
he is immediately compelled to dg 
severe muscular work, the demand 
on the blood and body forces may be 
such as to deprive the digestive or. 
gans of the power to do full work, 
It follows, therefore, that the horsge 
that is to do hard work should be feq 
in such a manner that the largest 
demands for work should not be 
made on his digestive organs and hig 
muscles at the same time. In other 
words, he should not be given a large 
feed just before being put to severg 
muscular work. 


Feed Moderately When Changing 
Work. 


A change of work may make work 
which would otherwise be moderate 
to the anima! accustomed to it,.very 
hard for the one not accustomed to 
it. For this reason a horse should 
not have a full feed when the work 
is changed. Even if he has been ac- 
customed to this feed, if the work 
is to be changed in such a way as to 





HOW WORK 


INTERFERES WITH DIGESTION, 





State of Horse No. Trials. 


Protein Carbohydrates Digested. Fat 


Digested. Digested. 

















Fiber. Nit. free ext. 
| ee 21 74 per cent.| 46 per cent. | 77 per cent. [58 per cent, 
Walking—no work. 3 eee ce | ill sg = 
Work at a walk----- 3 ll ee ies cc” Ta 
a eee a i eee 3 eS OS ae 1% * 53 $ 
WIGRIEGEIEGE, = Svececcuctsiecece. 6 ee MRR oe cae 55 











The above table, from Henry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’’ shew the results 





of experiments to determine the effects of work on the per cent of the 
different nutrients digested by the horse. It shows tlat work lessens 
the power of the animal to digest his feed and, therefore, if work is 
unusually hard the feeding should be fitted to this cordition, so that ‘he 
horse will not be called upon to do hard work and digest a large amcunt 
of feed at the same time. 





make it harder than usual, the full 
feed should not be given. 

Now the above facts apply to the 
work of the digestive organs as well 
as to the muscles. A change of feed 
may be such as to make the work of 
the digestive organs more difficult, 
although the quantity of feed be not 
increased. Therefore, a change of 


the growing colt. In addition to di- 
gesting the feeds given and convert- 
ing them into milk, or building them 
up into portions of his own body, the 
work horse must do heavy muscular 
work. This muscular work is not 
constant. No animal can stand the 
work required of the farm work stock 
more than a part of each twenty-four 
hours. It is so hard and of such a feed should not be made and a full 
nature that after a period of greater quantity of both feed and work giv- 
or less length there must be a period en. Changes of feed are not oftel 
of rest. The horse that works reg- absolutely necessary; but on the 
ularly is of necessity given nearly farm, or with the driving horse, 4 
one-half of each twenty-four hours change of work, or at least hard work 
for feeding and rest, or for building one day and light work the next, is 
up his worn, wasted or tired muscles unavoidable. For these reasons the 
feeding of the horse must be regulat: 
ed and varied to suit his work. 
There is also a reverse proposition 
which is too often ignored, but which 
is of the greatest importance if the 
horse is to be kept up to a high state 
of eificiency. The anima) that has 
received hard muscular exercise t 
the extent of tiring him, is not in 
condition to digest a large feed. The 
system of sucn a horse will make a2 
effort to restore its worn and tired 
muscles and in doing so wil] make 4 
heavy demand on the body forces 
While this is being done, a smallet 
quantity of blood and nervous ener 
gy is available for the process of dl 
gestion. A horse, therefore, which 
is given a large feed when tired 
exhausted from severe work is liable 
to suffer from failure to roperly die 
gest the feed given him. In the struc 
ture of the digestive organs of the 


Don’t Tax the Digestive Organs and 
the Muscles at the Same Time. 


This muscular work is distinctly 
different from that of other farm an- 
imals. While much work is asked 
of the muscles this effort draws heav- 
ily on the body forces. A large quan- 
tity of the blood is always to be 
found in the muscles of a healthy 
body, but when hard work is requir 
ed of the horse the increased demand 
on the blood and the nerve force of 
the animal is very marked and in a 
short time causes exhaustion. Any 
animal is only capable of doing 4 
certain amount of work and it is ap- 
parent that if much work is demand- 
ed of the muscles, other lines of work 
may be interfered with. In the farm 
work horse, it must appear plain to 
all, that if he is given excessive mus- 
cular exercise while digestion is go- 





mediate shipment, $10.00 each. D. L. FARRIOR 


ing on, this muscular effort may seri- horse, provision is made to a limi 
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t, for taking care of these pecu- 
ijarities in his habits and work. His 
stomach is small in proportion to his 
body and his digestion is rapid; but 
this does not justify the conclusion 
that he is able to take care of all 
the extremes of feeding and work 
qhich are commonly practiced. The 
stomach of the average horse weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds will hold about 3 
gallons. It is apparent, therefore, 
that his digestion must be rapid, for 
he will, when standing in the stable, 
eat hay almost constantly, or at least 
consume in a few hours more feed 
than his stomach would hold if di- 
gestion were not rapid and some of 
the materials passed on into the in- 
testines. 

Natural Conditions No Guide. 


It is not unusual to hear those who 
discuss the feeding of the horse state 
that this or that feed or method of 
feeding is ‘‘natural,’’ and therefore 
grrect. The habits of the wild horse 
or of the idle horse in pasture, are 
nota safe guide for feeding him when 
at hard work. We have, in our work- 
ing of the horse taken him out of 
his “natural’’ conditions and must, 
therefore, fit our feeding to the 
changes made. 

For the dairy cow, the beef steer, 
the hog, or the idle horse, where di- 
gestion and assimilation of the feed 
is the chief work required, regular 
feeding as to time and quantity is 
important and beneficial, because the 
work is constant and Teguiur; but 
with the work horse another factor 
is introduced and as the severity of 
the muscular work is increased the 
more important it becomes necessary 
to regulate the feeding so that the 
energy required for digestion and for 
doing the hard muscular work will 
wnflict as little as possible. 

In our next article we shall dis- 
ts the frequency, time, and regu- 
laity of feeding horses and the 
character or nature of the feeds 
adapted to their different needs, or 
work. 





WARBLES OR GRUBS_ IN 
BAOKS OF CATTLE. 


As usual, at this season of the year, 
Many inquiries are being received 
about the ‘‘warbles,” or ‘‘grubs,’’ 
Which infest the backs of cattle. 

Two kinds of bot flies eccur in 
America, the larval forms of which 
infest cattle. The mature flies ap- 
Dear in warm weather—M4éay to Sep- 
tember—and lay their eggs on the 
cattle. It is now generally accepted 
that these flies do not puncture the 
skin of the back when they lay their 
eggs, nor do the young grubs which 
hatch from these eggs penetrate the 
skin of the back. The eggs are laid 
on the cattle and the small grubs 
hatch out there, when the cattle, ip 
licking themselves take the grubs 
into their mouths. These grubs are 
found infesting the gullet or eso- 
Phagus, and some times in other 
Parts of the body, and by January 
Make their appearance under the skin 
of the back by migrating through the 
tissues of the cow. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
rubs in the back a small opening ap- 


THE 


Pears in the skin, communicating 
With the cavity occupied by the 
stubs. 


When in large numbers they must 
Produce considerable irritation and 
do injury to the animal; but probab- 
ly their greatest damage is in the 
Injury done to the hides of cattle 
flaughtered. If nothing is done, the 

oles in the skin increase in size and 
the grubs finally come out and fall 
oe ground. They usually leave the 
: e from February to April or May 

nd on falling to the ground, burrow 
and take on what is known as the 
9q Stage, and emerge after a month 
. 0, as mature flies, ready to lay 
oe *eain, and continue the life 


Some advise the introduction of 








any material into the sack occupied 
by the grub that will kill it. Even 
when the hole in the skin is small 
any substance like kerosene can be 
introduced by means of a small oil 
can; but we do not advise this mode 
of treatment. When the grubs are 
killed and left in the back we be- 
lieve the results are worse than when 
the live grubs are allowed te remain 
there. 

A better plan is to slightly en- 
large the small opening in the skin 
with a sharp knife, squeeze out the 
grub and destroy it. It is also a 
good plan to fill the cavity formerly 
occupied by the grub with powdered 
boracic acid. 

If every cattle owner would remove 
these grubs and destroy them, the 
pest would be eradicated; but since 
all will not do this there is no prac- 
tical way of preventing the attacks 
of these ‘‘grubs.’”’ 





CAUSE OF “THUMPS” IN PIGS. 


A Virginia correspondent says he 
has a pig that grew rapidly until ten 
months old, and then took ‘“‘thumps.”’ 

It is usually the pigs that grow 
rapidly that suffer from this trouble. 
They are usually fed liberally and get 
little exercise. Perhaps these are not 
the only causes, but they usually pre- 
cede the development of ‘‘thumps.” 

It is seldom that a pig which suf- 
fers from a bad attack does well af- 
terwards. In treating, of course, the 
first thing is to reduce feed and give 
as much exercise as the pig can take 
in his condition. 

For a pig weighing 150 pounds a 
teaspoonful of laudanum and 8 to 10 
drops of fluid extract of belladonna 
may be given occasionally. If this 
is done, the pig should have either 
green feed or castor oil to prevent 
constipation. A little charcoal may 
be given as he wishes to eat it, and 
daily doses of from 30 to 60 drops 
of turpentine may be found benefi- 
cial. He will take these medicines in 
milk or other food. 

Young pigs, if taken when the 
trouble first starts, can generally be 
relieved by giving exercise and re- 
ducing their feed. If they are suck- 
ing their mother, reduce her feed and 
give the pigs mo additional feed. 





At this time of year the dairy cow 
needs extra feed and attention, espe- 
cially if she is to calve this spring. 


$9°° Galvanized Stock Tank 


= A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
a ~vanized Stock Tank made of 
LSS special rust-resisting Pure 
7 Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
a last a lifetime. $9.00 F.0.B. 
—— Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 


Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material. 
























The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and _ raise the 
MAMMOTH KENTUCKY 
JACKS. 
save the 
profit. 
prices on Jacks, Jennets, 
and Mules. A large lot to 
select from, 

JOE E. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 
Branch Barn 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 
H. M. AVANT, M 








and 








A Trio of Fine Highly Bred Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 

A piendidiy ured two-year old bull and two 
2 year old belfers all tn fine condiiion, the heifers 
carrying their first calves. The first check for 
$225 tukee the lot These cattle huve just been 
placed tn our bande for sale, by a »etghbor, are 
sold tor no fault, but because the man’s business ts 
-ucb that he feels he can not give them proper atten- 
tion The cattle are of good breeding and are al. 
right, registered No commissop on his sale— 
you get the cattle for the low dollar. 

A t FRENCH & SON Byrdville Va 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few fine Berkshire pigs for sale. Will be 

able to fill more orders later. 
JI W DURHAM. Flint Hill. S. C. 

ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 

of both sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeftersonton, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs all sold. Will have about 200 this spring. 
Send in your order now. 
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What Makes a 
Cream Separator 
Good or Bad? 


It takes something besides cast iron, red paint and hot 
air to make a separator that will skim milk clean twice a 
day 365 days in the year for 15 or 20 years. 

If some of the farmers who are thinking of buying 





a cream separator this season, and 
have been half persuaded by extrav- 
agant advertising to ‘‘save one-third 
the cost”? by buying a machine of the 
“Just-as-good-as-the-DE LAVAL’ or 
the ‘“‘mail order’ kind, could only 
listen to the experience of a few 
of the thousands of the users of such 
machines who have traded them in 
for DE LAVALS during the past 
year, they would be forcibly remind- 
ed of the old adage which runs ‘‘Save 





T. E. BROWN,: Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

















at the spout and waste at the 
bung-hole.” 
Any competent separator mechanic 


with a knowledge of materials and high-glass separator 


construction will tell you that the marvel is, 


not that 


“mail order’’ machines are sold so cheaply, but that they 
succeed in getting the price they do. 
High-grade separators cannot be manufactured like har- 


vesters, plows and other farm machinery. 


A properly 


built separator is almost as delicate and exacting in its 
construction and measurements as a watch. 


DE LAVAL machines are constructed 


in the best 


equipped cream separator factory in the world by skilled 


workmen. 


The very highest grade of material we can get 


is used in all wearing parts, and our limit of variation 
in most measurements is less than one two-thousandth of 


an inch. 


Before you decide on the purchase of a cream separator 


be sure to 


See and Try 
a DE LAVAL 


It will be only a question of time before you get a 
DE LAVAL anyway, so why not save yourself a lot of 
costly separator experience by starting right with the 


DE LAVAL? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


29 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Avenue 
SEATTLE 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. ¢. 


PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100, His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 





Registered Kentucky 
Mammoth 
Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Harness Stallions. 


We have more big Jacks and 
Stallions than ever before. A. alee 
guarantee back of every one that is as solid as 
the hills. ; : 
Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine. 
Stock all ages for sale. ; 
J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





Tbe Old North State’s Highest Bred Berkshires 


Three of our best sows have recently farrowed 
29 very handsome pigs. We have been offering 
pigs by the same sows at $15.00 each, or $25.00 for 
two, but for the present, or as long as this lot 
lasts, they will be sold at $10.00 each. The dams 
and sires (that wonderful boar, Napoleon 5th), 
were all bred by the famous Biltmore Farms, 
and breeders desiring only the highest type of 
Berkshires and the most prolific stock, cannot 
do better. Pigs registered for those desiring it. 

RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C. 








Pinehurst Berkshires 
At North Carolina State Fair, 1910 


Won seven first and six second prizes, in- 
cluding Champion sow and the American 
Berkshire Association trophy, for best herd 
of three sows and one boar under one year 


old. 
At South Carolina State Fair 1910. 
Open to the World Class 


They won five first and three second prizes, 
including champion sow and best display of 
not less than ten individuals. 


STOCK CONSTANTLY FOR SALE 
Address 
PINEHURST FARMS 


Leonard Tufts, owner, and A. M.Swinnerton, 
Mgr., Pinehurst, N. C. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














Pure-Bred Percheron Stallions 
For Sale—Why pay from $1. 000 to $2,000 for a 

stallion when we have them at $275 to $500 ready 

for service? Also mares and fillies. 

. AJ ALEXANDER & CO., Augusta Co., Harris- 
n, Ya 
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THE BOY AND THE PIGS. 


Some of the Doings on Sunny Hume Farm Which Mean Good 
Money Neat Fall. 





By A. L. 


seem glad that spring has come 
again on “Sunny Home Farm.” 
They are all of a size and are 
feeling so well that fights are alto- 
gether too common in our barn lot 
just now, but the 
boy says he likes 
to see them “go 
it,’ and IL confess 
with shame that, 
staid old farmer 
that I am, a good 
pig fight looks 
good to me yet. 
The lad has 
been feeding and 
caring for the 
brood sows and pigs the past winter, 
and I expect he has stolen many an 
hour from his studies in the house 
and been late with his other feeding 
a good many times because of a habit 
he has acquired (perhaps it was in- 
herited) of hanging over the fence 
watching these 40 black rascals cut 
capers. When the pigs were about 
a month old he fixed a creep where 
the pigs could slip away from the 
company of their mothers and have 
a “snack,” made up of shipstuff and 
corn, all by themselves. Pigs like 
this sort of thing, but the boy says, 
‘It looks like a shame to see the 
‘hankering look’ in those ‘old gal’s’ 
faces’ as they march around that 
creep in an effort to find a weak spot 
in the fence where they can break 
through and be with their little off- 
springs. He has been watching the 
pigs pretty closely all winter, as I 
have stated, and whenever he has 
seen a pig back up to a post, rub and 
scrape as if he was being troubled 
with some little thing crawling on 
him, I have seen him make cor the 
house, get a half-bucket of warm 
water, mix in it a cup of washing 
powder, a half pint of cattle dip, and 
a pint of coal oil, use the bucket 
spray pump, to churn all up together 
well, slip out to the lot again, drop 
the door down over the creep, so that 
the pigs would all be confined in a 
narrow space. And then the way he 
would give those pigs ‘‘showers of 
blessings” was a caution. I thought 
if such treatment was good for the 
pigs it might be of equal benefit to 
my bunch of fattening hogs. So they 
got a dose occasionally also. Know- 
ing something of the life history of 
the small gentleman that was res- 


fe LITTLE bunch of winter pigs 





A. L, FRENCH. 


French. 


ponsible for the itching, we were led 
to perform this cleansing operation 
about once every two weeks, and the 
old sows, although they protested 
that it was entirely unnecessary, 
would receive treatment as often as 
the younger stuff. This work was 
always done on a warm sunny day 
and the boy couldn’t see why the old 
sows should protest so vigorously, 
but I explained to him that age al- 
ways carries with it notions con- 
cerning cleanliness that we can not 
account for. 

There are those who claim that 
there is nothing pretty about a hog, 
but these are poor unfortunates who 
have never caught the twinkle that 
is always present in a well-fed pig’s 
eye, and have yet to realize with 
what grace and quiet dignity the 
half-grown hog carries himself when 
walking about a field with his tail 
curled into a knot. He is a gentie- 
man in very truth, and [I donht not 
much of his dignity came of knowing 
that he is the greatest monev imaker 
on the farm; which in truth he is, if 
given gentlemanly treatment. 

I would caution my readers to 
save every pig tnat comes of the 
spring litters as, although hogs may 
not be so high in price next fall as 
they were last, yet they will not get 
so low as to make them unprofitable 
associates for the average farm, in 
my opinion. The well-bred hog, 
well cared for, will make more 
pounds of meat for the same feed 
than any other meat-producing ani- 
mal, and he is quick money. Verily, 
he is the poor man’s friend and will 
make a rich man of those who stay 
with him through good report and 
bad. 





A BIG DAY AT SELWYN FARM. 


Messrs. Editors: “Now, gentle- 
men, I want to show you a fine Jer- 
sey cow, our latest importation from 
the island. This cow—” ‘Please, 
Sir,” came a voice from the crowd, 
‘where did you say that island is?” 
After explaining that it is a small 
island off the coast of England, the 
speaker proceeded: ‘This cow, gen- 
tlemen, was imported last year, and 
cost $800 on the island, with trans- 
portation added, making her cost us 
$925. Just look at the typical Jer- 
sey head, fine markings, and large 
udder. She gives four gallons and 
one pint of milk at a milking, and 





The Birmingham Stock Farm 








W. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 





vw. B. BULLOCK, = 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
any of the above breeds cheaper than 
iny other firm in America. I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, that I can sell you from $800 
up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Talso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all uur mported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France ind Belgium. 
That ts why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallions cheape~. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Twill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse :s backed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want to hear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 


~ 




















the milk is very rich in butter-fat.” 

Scene, the Selwyn Farm; speaker, 
Mr. Edgar B. Moore, proprietor; 
time, March 4th; occasion, the visit 
of the Davidson County farmers un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Varner, Ed- 
jtor of the Lexington Dispatch. The 
crowd was composed, in addition to 
the above, of hundreds of Mecklen- 
burg farmers, with a goodly sprink- 
ling of city folk. From the titter 
that was audible among the farmers, 
the query as to where the Island of 
Jersey is must have come from a 
city-bred man, as all North Carolina 
farmers know about Jersey cows 
and where they come from. 

“Nat, bring out the Jersey stock 
cow,” said Mr. Moore to his wait- 
ing boy. In a jiffy there was trotted 
out one of the most magnificent 
specimens of Jersey bulls I ever 
saw, and [ think [ know a little 
of this breed of cows, as in my child- 
hood we always had from 30 to 50 
at a time, most of them direct im- 
portations. This bull, for his age (3 
years) was grand, having the true 
characteristics of the Jersey, straight 
back, broad, thick, heavy neck, with 
enough daylight under him to keep 
him well off the ground. Mr. Moore 
said the animal cost $1,500, and he 
was worth it as a breeder. He show- 
ed no inclination to be cross, and 
allowed those looking at him to 
stand close and pat him. 

The next shown was a Holstein 
bull that was a good one, though 
not showing as much white as criti- 
cal judges want; I saw in an 
enclosure ten of his calves showing 
considerably more white than he. 
The color of the hide does not desig- 
nate good beef or butter. 

The cow-barn—or one could al- 
most write ‘‘cow palace’’—was in- 
spected. The building is made al- 
most entirely of concrete and is in 
fine order. The cows looked as 
sleek and contented as cows could 
well be. The herd is about half Jer- 
sey and half Holstein. The dairy 
side of this farm was a model of 
convenience and cleanliness. 

Another great feature of the Sel- 
wyn Farm is the herd of registered 
Berkshire hogs. We saw about 125 
Berkshire pigs, from little suckling 
ones up to the head of the herd, the 
new $1,100 boar. 

About eighteen months ago Mr. 
Moore bought something like 150 
acres of land less than a mile, I 
judge, from the new city limits. 
Prior to that time he rented the 
farm adjoining the one he now 


owns. Although his farming op- 
erations in Mecklenburg County 
do not extend over more than 


three or four years, yet in that time 
he has made poor, run-down cotton 
land blossom as the rose, growing 
all the vegetables used at the table 
of his hotel, and producing almost 
enough forage and grain to feed the 
working stock and his large herd of 
cattle. 

On every hand are evidences of 
skillful management and diligent 
thought. We noticed as we drove 
down the lane to the house great 
piles of what we took to be Blue 
Ridge limestone, ready to be broad- 
cast on the recently plowed field. 
One of the most attractive things 
was an acre or more of alfalfa, tall 
enough then to hide a jack rabbit. 
That patch will be good for at least 
three cuttings this year. If he can 
grow a patch that size, why not 
more? UNCLE JO. 





Mr. Valancey E. Fuller heads a re- 
cent article about a Michigan dairy 
farm, “Where Cleanliness is Para- 
mount.”” That would bea good mot- 
to to hang on the wall of every dairy; 
for if there is one place on the farm 
where cleanliness is paramount, that 
place is certainly the dairy. Any 
lack of cleanliness there means a lack 
of quality in the product. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 





A COMBINATION HULLER 


The Victor Pea Hult 

Peas, Beans, Sorghum Seer sates 
Corn, Garden Seed, ete, § 
easily operated,and light in wou 
Does nearly as much work as lett, 
and heavier machines Good 

mill, wheat fan and separator, 

be taken apart and set up agai 
five minutes. Catalogue free y a 
request. Address Dept, 22, VI 0 
PEA HULLER CO., Rome, Ga 08 








O 





ofing 





1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


Sample and 
the asking. 


CAROLINA 


Lime, Plaster, 





“Electroid” — 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth. 
Surfaced Roofing. It is higher in price per 
square than imitations which look similar, 


“Flectroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to sell. Every 
roll is guaranteed. 


Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 

The above prices include sufficient large. 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our prices on Building Papers,Cement, 


y @ $1.50 per square 
y @ $1.90 per square 
y @ $2.25 per square 


Catalog ‘‘P”’ mailed free for 


PORTLAND CEMENT C0, 


etc. 

















another'’—the 50c Regular 
President Shirt, now worn 
by over 2 MILLION MEN, 
was the first good turn; 
the second is the Extra 
Special President Work 
Shirt at $1.00 —an even 
more wonderful value for 
the money. Both are tm- 
possible to duplicate inany 
other make of shirt. Extra 
strongly made,reinforced, 
double seamed, double 
stitched, and made in a 
variety of neat, fast-color, 
wear proof fabrics. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name, your 
collar size with price in 
stamps for sample shirt 
and book of new patterns. 
President Shirt Co., 108 
W. Fayette St. Baltimore 











Another Chance 





When 


we first offered the 


Meat and Food Chopper 
it p oved so popu'a and we had so many 
om our friends who earned 
e decided to put the sp.en- 
in— 


nice let:ers f 
them we hav 
did cffer aga 


VTC Wr vavereenens 


7 ies 








bi 
FOUR CUTTERS @=<2) 


Easy to turn. 





Easy to open and clean. Feeds all 


the food through the cutters. There is no waste. 
Chops one pountl raw or cooked meat per minute; 
fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, coffee, cocoa- 
nut, horseradish, codfish, ete. Has steel cutters— 


coarse, medium 


, fine and nut butter cutters. 


We will send one of these choppers 
fre , Expre s Charges Prepaid, to any 
of our reicers se.ding us twe—only 


two—new y 


Pr: gres-ive 
won’t count 


e rly subscribers for the 
Fa mer. Your nenewal 
bu' get rs two new sub 


scribers—send us $2.00 covering them, 
and we will i nmed ately send you one 


of these excx 


ress charges all paid. or send 


for one new 


‘lent Choppers, free. eX 
us $1. 
subscriber and .65 cents 


ex ra and we will send you one, oF I 
you prefer we will sell you one, sending 


s me by Ex 
You ned a 


press prepaid for $115 
food chopper—you cl 


m ke $1.15 any easier than asking two 
of your neizhbors to give you their su 


scripti n t> 


the Progressive Farmer. 


We trust to hive you order in a few 


days. 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


STARKVILLE, MISS. 
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Miturday, March 11, 1911.] 


Cotton Growers! 


The Best Cotton Seed in 
the World. Absolutely 
Pure. True to Name. 
Leaders Every- 
where. 


Cook’s Improved, Triumph, Russell's 
Schley and Texas Cluster—Price, bushel 
$1.25; 10 bushel lots and over, bushel $1.00. 

Cleveland’s Big Boll, Broadwell’s Double 
Jointed, Toole’s Prolific, and Bank Account— 
Price, bushel, $1.50; 5 bushel lots. bushel, 
$1.35; 10 bushels and over, bushel, $1.25. 

Sander’s Improved, Marlboro Prolific and 
Tatum’s Improved Seed Corn, the very best 
everywhere—peck 75 c., bushel $2.00. 


Send your order and write for 
illustrated booklet. 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM 
PALMETTO, GA. 


~ Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
per cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


CHERAW, S. C. 
Square Deal Seed Corn 


Gold medal and diploma at World's Fair. More 
bushels to the acre than any other kind. For 
circular address 

RICHMOND HILL FARM, Hamilton, Miss. 


Thave the finest select Span 

PEA ish peanut for sale. 5c. 

peck, $1.75 bushel. I paid 

#250 per bushel forthis stock. Will produce 

excellent crop on poorest land. Full directions 

fr planting with each order. Have just sold 
tn bushels at $1.75. to a wholesale seed man. 
S. J. BETTS, Raleigh, N. C. 


BEARS OF CROOK’S 
WHITE GIANT CORN 
SHELLED ONE BUSHEL 


We have bred and improved this corn 34 years. 
It was tested at the Alabama Experiment Station 
with 21 varieties last year including all the leading 
prolific varieties. 

Our White Giant did not out-yield them all but 
only required one-half as many ears to shell one 
bushel as the others. 

Mr. J. C. Britt of Eagle Springs, N. C., last year 
grew 7814 bushels per acre with Crook's Giant corn. 

Mr. E. A. Caudill, of Hilda, Ky., grew one ear 
that weighed 38 ounces. ; 

Mr. Geo. B. Hebron, of Leland, Miss., averaged 
W bushels per acre with Crook's Giant corn. 

Price, peck 75c; 14 bushel $1.25: bushel; $2.25; 2 
bushels $4.40: 5 bushels $11.00. 

CROOK BROS., Huron, Tenn. 
Ref. Citizens Bank, Lexington, Tenn. 
P.S. This will not appear again. 


Notice to Corn Growers 


The best seed corn is cheaper at ten dollars a 
bushel than second best at one dollar a bushel. 
ADAMS PURE BRED WHITE SEED CORN is 

by test. I have never exhibited my corn out- 
side of Virginia, although it is grown within a few 
miles of North Carolina line, but at Virginia fairs 


























during the past two years it has won more than a 
ore of ribbons in quality contests and acreage 
Yields, thereby proving its superiority over other 
corn. In 1909 it won the $450.00 cash prize for the 


ten ears of corn of any variety at the State 
This was the largest prize of the kind ever 
Offered in Virginia. : 
At the corn show of the Va. Corn Growers Asso- 
lation held in Richmond in 1910 it won the beauti- 
silver loving cup as the sweepstakes prize for 
pel st corn of any kind or vuriety. This trophy 
> ood for by all the prize winners at the 
roughout the State. It won the $500.00 
old prize given by The Southern Stock Yards 
Venton for the BEST acre of corn grown in 
oe during 1910. In this contest quality 
lunted 40% and yield 60 los 
oe FIRST PREMIUM and the largest prize 
ad — in Virginia for BEST five acres of Pure 
th Orn raised in Virginia during 1910. 
ten re been declared Pure Bred by the Virginia 
Towers Association after rigid inspection of 
One source and growing crop. 
$3.50 er now if you want the BEST. Price shelled 
Y per bu. Less than bu. $1.00 per peck. 
—_BERKLEY D. ADAMS, Red Oak, Va. 


KING'S EXTRA EARLY 


im -Ctton Seed 
tor ealne a few hundred bushels pure selected seed 
Will eeefully saved for planting. 
4 pertully give information concerning the 
JOH t) cutton that will be of value to any planter. 
ENDER, Proprietor of Penbro Farm, 
Tarboro, N. C 


Ret., Bank of Tarboro, Pamlico Bank. 
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THE MARKETS 

















KALEIGH OUTTUN. 


Good Middling 14 11-16 
Strict Middling ....... «coneue sons 00 
MIGGHNG. «sacce. % 

OE UPRGCS ccasseassieicess: % to 13% 










SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending Mar. 6. 





Spot Cotton—Good ordinary ....------------ 13% 
Low middling-------- --- 13% 
Middlitig......... --- 14% 
Good middling--------- aon 3D 

Total sales 516 bales. 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton......------- $28.00 

Cottonseed meal—per ton---- _.....$26.50 to $27.00 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

Receipts have gradually become 
smaller, owing to the cool and dry 
weather, and the recent snow storm 
has cut off receipts to a still further 
extent. It is expected, however, that 
after this snow disappears, there will 
be enough moisture in the atmos- 
phere to bring the balance of the 
crop quickly to market, which is es- 
timated to be about 25 per cent of 
the whole. Prices have continued t@ 
be firm and high for all grades of 
dark tobacco, also for all desirable 
Burley tobaccos that show any color. 
Farmers have had a good chance to 
prepare for the new crop, and from 
all we can hear, a full crop will be 
planted this spring, as the farmers 
have every inducement to raise to- 
bacco more largely than before. 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 











D. S. C. R. Sides, packed ------------ 12% 
D. S. Bellies, packed------....--.--- 12% 
D.S. Butts ----- .-----------..... 9 
Butter. creamery ------. - 35 
Hams, choice - 19 
Lard, pure, tierces 14¥ 
Meal, pearl._....------------------.- $1.4C 





imac . 1.36 
Hay— Timothy --------------- aon 15206 = a 


Corn--white---- 

























Corn, mixed ---------------- ae 70 
Oats, clipped, white ------- ae 50 
Oats, MINOR  .22<.--ccsie. cccuscesene 48 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel..-.. 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -----.--- 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-- = 1.50 j 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ---- 1.20 ' 
Middlings, per 100 pounds --- " 1.60 | 
Hulls, per 100 pounds------- " 70 i 
Cotton Ties, pieced .----------------- 70 
Rebundiled ----------.------.----.... 70 4 
New Fieé ..2-4<..5< 92 ; 
Bagging, 2 pound ------- 8 j 
Flour—Spring wheat patent .25 to 6.75 j 
Patent - .25 to 6.50 
Straight ~--..-.-----....--------<--- 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
NORFOLK PEANTTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) . 
Ra ROY scccdcccencnecec ca cues sscccs sens 4% 
PPURG ~cconne aiediones 3% - 
Machine picked- 3%@3% 








RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Week ending Mar. 6. 













Steers, best, per cwt., ---------------- $5.50 to 6 
medium to good, per cwt. 5 to 5.50 
common to fair, per cwt., - - 4.25 to 4.75 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------- R 5.25 to 5..0 
medium to good, per cwt. 4.75 to 5. 9 
common to fair, per cwt., 4 to 4.25 

Cows, best, per cwt., --------- 4.25 to 450 
medium to good, per cwt. 4.00 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt 2.50 to 3.50 

Oxen, per cwt., ----------- 4.0 to 5. 0 

Bulls, per cwt., .---------- 3.75 to 4.50 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,----- 6.50 to 7.50 
medium. per ewt., .----- 5.0) to 6 uv 

Dairy cows, per head-_------ --->--- ---- 

Hogs, best. per ewt., --------- (A. a. eee 
good, p2r cwt.,------------- -= 7.00 tO .... 
sows and stags, per cwl.,.------- 6.00 to .... 

Sheep, best, per cwt., ----------- 4.00 to 5.00 
common to fair, per cwt., . 3.00 to 400 
lambs, per cwt.,----------------- 5.00 to 6.00 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 
March 8. 
Bulk potatoes, per 180 tbs., $1.37 
@1.62; in bags, 180 tbs., $1.25@ 


1.50; new Florida’s, per basket, $1.- 
25@1.50. Sweets, $2@3.50 per bbl. 
Onions, per bag, yellow, 140 tbs, 
$2.50@2.65; red, $2@2.25; white, 
$1.25@1.50 per bushel. Cabbage, 
white, per bbl., 80c@$1; new, per 
crate, $1.50@1.75. Asparagus, $4 
@6 per dozen bunches for prime. 
Anise, $2.25@2.50 per bbl. Brussels 
sprouts, 8@10c per qt. Beets, per 
bbl., $2@3; per 100 bunches, $2.50 


@3.50. Carrots, washed, per bbl., 
$1.75@2; new, $1.50@2 per 100 
bunches. Cauliflower, 75¢c@$1.25 


per basket. Celery, $1.75@2.25 per 





standard crate. Chicory, $2@3 per 
bbl. Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. 
Escarol, $2@3.50 per bbl. Eggplant, 
$2@3 per box. Horseradish, $6@7 
per 100 tbs. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 
100 bunches. Lima beans, $4@7 per 


basket. Lettuce, $1.25@2.75 per 
basket. Leeks, $3@5 per 100 
bunches. Okra, $2.50@3 per car- 
rier. Oysterplant, $6@7 per 100 


bunches. Peas, $2.50@4 per basket 
for large, and $2@3 for small. Pep- 


pers, $2@2.50 per carrier. Parsnips 
$1.75@2 per bbl. Parsley, per bbl., 
for plain, $1.25@2.25. Romaine, 


$1.25@2 per basket. 
25@1.75 per basket. 
@4 per 100 bunches. Spinach, $1.5v 
@2 per bbl. String beans, $2@2.75 
per basket for green; $2@8 for wax. 
Shallots, $2.50@ 4.50 per bbl. Squash 
$2@2.25 per bbl for Marrow. Tur- 
nips, white, $1.25@1.50 per bbl. 
Tomatoes, $1.75@2.25 per carrier. 
Watercress, per 100 bunches, $1.50 
@ 2.50. 

Apples in liberal supply. A fair 
average rate for Greenings would be 


Radishes, $1.- 
Rhubarb, $3 


about $4.50; Russets, $3.75. Pears, 
Keiffer, $2.50@3.73 per bbl. Cran- 
berries, per bbl., $8.50@10. Straw- 
berries, per qt., 25@35c. 

Butter, top grades, 27c; factory, 
16@16%ec. Eggs, 18 @238c. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, 95c. Corn, 
58%c. Oats, 35c. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


Sales of dark tobaccos, amount- 
ing to 750,000 pounds, were made 
at Richmond the past week, much 
of this coming from the southside 
section of the State, as the ‘‘Regie”™ 
buyers found that their orders were 
larger than they had acknowledged 
them to be heretofore. The price 
on shipping stock was higher than 
usual. Sun-cured stock was rather 
scarce, owing to the fact that many 
of the farmers who raise this class 
of tobacco were busy with spring 
farm work. Half a million pounds 
of Burley was disposed of at good 
prices, as buyers seemed eager to 
secure this type. 

At Petersburg the breaks were 
lighter than for the past several 
weeks, the sales amounting to 200.- 
000 pounds, this falling off being 
due to dry weather. Prices were 
good, however, ranging from $4.50 
for sand lugs to $35 for good wrap- 
pers. 

Cold dry weather affected the 
receipts on the Lynchburg market. 
All grades were very active with sat- 
isfactory prices, the average being 
the highest of the season. 

All of the warehouses at Chase 
City had fairly good breaks last 
week, although the receipts were 
comparatively light. From _ present 
indications the season’s sales will 
total 4,000,000 pounds and at a 20 
per ct. advance in prices of last vear. 

The sales at South Boston, both 
for January and February have 
been the heaviest in the history of 
the market, and 25,000,000 pounds 
is now the notch for Greater South 
Boston. 

There was a falling off of receipts 
at Danville last week, as the farm- 
ers in that section took advantage 
of the good weather to push the 
spring work. 

The quality of the offerings was 
about the same, good goods being 
much in evidence. 

Receipts were light at Chatham, 
but all grades were firm. This mar- 
ket has disposed of 3.914,356 
pounds of tobacco from Octoher last 
to March Ist, a good showing for a 
small market. The planters dealing 
on this market seem much pleased 
with the prices they have received. 

J. M. BELL. 
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Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


T have contracted with Menre. A. A. Motley 
Co. manufacturers of tohacru. Retdeville, N. “se 
to furnieh ux with tobacco at a romearkabls low 
price These are high ygeade yoots send your 
order direct to factory, or througb your 8. B. A. 
Yours traternally. 

JR RIVES. S B A,, Rantord. N.C. 


SEED CORN 
Cooke's Prolific is reliable. has stood the test, 
will always give you a good yield. I grow it 
especially for seed. Buy it on cob and know 
what you plant. $2.00 per bushel. Produce 2 to 
6 ears per stalk. 
WILL GROOME., Greensboro, N. C. 


Improved Two-Eared Corn 


When a crop fails it is gone forever, but two large 
ears on every stalk gives two crops in one season. 
500 bushels grown from 35-lb. tested seed in 1910. 
Indorsed and distributed by field agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Bushel selected ears from 
detasseled seed plat $2.50; peck 75c. 


W. L. KENNEDY, Temple Ga. 


Prize Winning Single Ear Corn 


Ist at National Corn Exposition 1909. Ist at 
South Atlantic Corn Exposition 1910. Field se- 
lected seed, bushel 5.00: pk. $1.50, % pk. 80c. 

V. B. HESTERLY, Villa Rica, Ga. 


Simp kin’s Cotton Seed 
For Sale 


Until four years ago | was planting the Culpep- 
per. Hawkins, King and other vuricties. then I 
bought five bushels of the Simpkins Improved seed 
and [liked itso well that now I am planting no 
other as I consider it the best. I bave a nice lot of 
seed for sale at very reasonable prices. 75¢ per 
bushel for small lots, special prices for larger. 

. F. SHELTON, Speed, N.C. 


B 
They are in first place for soiling, hay and fer- 
tilizing purposes, and are successful wherever 


corn is grown. Cane seed, millet and sweet po- 
tatoes. Free catalogue. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


What! Peas $2.75 


Why not buy a Koger Pea Thresher tefore they 
go oup. and thresh your pease? They ore equipped 
for thresting Wheat and cate Catalogue tree. 

KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 

Morristown Tenn 


























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying. but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


"FARM FOR SALE 


This farm contains 156 acres of good land. 16 
acres good bottom land; 35 acres upland cleared 
and under cultivation: over 100 acres woodland 
and pasture. Good 6-room dwelling house with 
barn and other outbuildinys; 3-room tenant house, 
with barn ete. Some fruit trees; well watered. 2 
miles from Wilkesboro. Good markets; good loca- 
tion. For purticulars address T. S. HUBBARD, 
Wilkesboro, N.C. 


South-West Georgia Farm Lands 


FOR SALE. About two hundred different 
farms to select from in tracts from twenty-five 
to several thousand acres. If you want good 
level land at reasunable prices, w ere there are 
good people, good schools, good churches and 
ina healthy country and the best roads in the 
State and as good as in the South. Write us at 
once. 


W. S. and G. W. ANDREWS, Americus, Ga. 


FAKM FO SALE—Atbout SH) ecree of good 
tnod, 150 neree cleared balsove in young pine time 
ter from 6 to 10 touches. @ good tensot houses, t 
two-story dwelling, which can be put tute fine ebape 
tor eo etrall amount Good water all over place, 
Price. $5.000  Cipe-balf cash balance tp one aud 
two years MEHEKRIN FARM Braucbeille, Va. 


Sand-Hill Land 
FOR SALE 


























T have for sale sand hill land in Moore, Montgomery 
and Richmond county developed and undeveloped in any 
size tract up to three thousand acres, prices from five 
dollars per acre up. These lands are along the Aberdeen 
& Asheboro Railroad, and are suitable for trucking, 
cotton growing, and fruit. Climate is unexcelled, and 
land is rapidly increasing in value, having doubled with- 
in last six months. 


H. A. PAGE, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large ist of good farms for sale at very 
tessuuable prices. Write fur catalogue. 


sEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 








Chase City, Mecklenburg Cu., Va. 
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“Hatching Facts” Free 


Your address on a postal brings 
latest edition of ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ 
--best Booklet published on Incuba- 
tors and Brocders—tells how to start 
right at least expense. Belle City 
won World’s Championship last 
season. ‘ Hatching Facts’’ tells 
all. Write today—or if in a hurry 
Porder direct from this ad below. 
Anyway read remarkable offer: 
J. V. Rohan, Pres. Belie City Incubator Ga 


5 Buys the Best 
€ 
140- 


Incubator 
Ever Made ‘\ 

‘ii S saome Buys the Best Brooder 
th Incubator and Brooder, ordered together 
cost but $11.50— Freight Prepaid (E. of Rockies). 
The Belle City Incubator has double walls 
and dead air space all over, copper tank, hot- 
water heat, self-regulator, thermometer, egg 
tester, safety lamp, nursery, high legs, 
double door. The Belle City Brooder is the 
only double-walled brooder made, hot-water 
heat, platform, metal lamp. No machines 
-_ at any price are better. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for our book to- 
day, or send the price 
now and save waiting. 
140-Chick Brooder /. . Rohan, President. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 


WRITE YOUR NAME 


ON A POSTAL 

J) ARTIFICIAL ERIN ASC CREME TI 
REARING OF 
YY POULTRY 


and get this big hook on Poultry 
~ oes 





$ 





Kansas City or 


























Raising, free, post-paid. It telle 
how successful poultrymen feed, 

reed, rear, hatch and house, 
fj|| Full of valuable hints and helps 


; Syl . a you'll be pleased to know, 
[S27] 112 PAGES 
ies 

£5 for Poultry Houses, —how 


Practical Poultry Raising Experience 
to make a first-class brood- 


er out ofa piano box. De- 

scribes the 1911 Sand Tray 

_ PrairieState Incubators. . 
Prairie State Incubator Co. § 

28 Main St.. Homer City, Pa. & 


























































































































































































EGGS FOR HATCHING 
R. I. Reds, Barred Buff and White P. Rock, 
Partridge Buff and Columbian Wyandotts, 
Brown Leghorns, $1.00 for 15, om exchange 30 eggs 
for 1% bushels of peas. A 2-3 hatch guaran- 
teed or duplicated at half price. 
C. J. WARINER, Ruffin, N. C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs from pure-bred birds; pen 1, $3.00 for 

sitt'ng of 15; pen 2, $2.00. No stock for sale. 
MISS ANNiE M. BAKER, Manchester, N. C. 


Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
EGGS $1.50 FOR 15. 

[© Miss Mattie Miller, 

' Mt. Ulla, N.C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 for 15. I have the win- 
ning kind that’s bred for eggs and the show- 
room. They are the world’s heaviest layers. 
S. B. SULLIVAN, Crouse, N. C. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








vill 








THE POULTRY YARD 


wall 

















QUESTIONS ABOUT TURKEYS. 


Messrs. Editors: It is not suppos- 
ed that turkeys will grow and devel- 
op great size with no attention what- 
ever, likewise they will not thrive 
and grow with a great amount of 
over-feeding. I have had_ several 
letters lately, asking various ques- 
tions relative to handling turkeys. 

One correspondent writes that her 
method has previously been to al- 
low the turkeys to shift for them- 
selves, and they did well, but of late 
years they do not grow and develop 
great size under this management as 
they once did. We must remember 
that there is not the great supply of 
insect life now that there was in 
early years. We are living in a land 
of changes. Everything about us is 


the conclusion that they are not 
hardy, and write to know if they are 
regarded as one of the hardy varie- 
ties. They are not only hardy, but 
the Bronze turkeys are the largest 
and most profitable of all turkeys. 
If they are intelligently bred they 
are perfectly hardy and easy to 


raise. Last season was a hard year 
for turkeys. Just why there was 
great mortality throughout’ the 


South in young turkey poults is yet 
undecided. However, we know an 
unusual number of polts were lost 
last season from some cause. I be- 
lieve the season was against them. 
Wet weather is hard on turkeys, 
simply next to an impossibility to 
raise them during a wet season. 

As a rule, and contrary to the gen- 











THESE BIRDS ARE WORKING FOR THEIR LIVING. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, Aberdeen, N. O. 





constantly changing, hence’ the 
method of caring for turkeys must 
change somewhat from what it was 
in the days of our grandparents. 

While it is best to allow turkeys 
to forage for the greater part of 
their living, yet they must be given 
some attention, and provided with 
the shortage of natural supply in the 
shape of grain, meat, etc. 

Some few have experienced great 
losses with their Bronze varieties the 
past season, and naturally arrive at 





S. C. R. I. Red Eggs 


From three well selected pens: 15 for $1.50. 


WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS 
Boomer N. C. 


Eggs For Hatching 


ood laying strains of the following varie- 
a" fore. uff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, é&c & 
Reds, 8. GC. Buff Orpingtons, 8. C. Black Minorcas, 
8. G. White and Brown Leghorns. Price, $1.50 per 
15 





. . COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 
, ey Department. West Raleigh, N G 


World’s Greatest Layers 


Did you know Anconas are the 
greatest layersknown? Shenk’s 
13years of line breeding, has 
layers alli the winter and laying 
now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25; 
50, $3.50. 30 other leading vari- 
eties in our catalog. 


L. SHENK, = Luray, Va. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
$1.50 for 15. From — heavy laying stock, 
1 shape. 
With goog OIMIARVIN, JR., White Hall, 8 C. 


Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
(Tompkins Strain) 

' Bggs $200, $3.00 and $5.00 per setting. Stock 

wal ed On PP POULTRY YARDS. Americus, Ga. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred for egg production. Have been winning for 

an pears. i. gus from ome pone 06.8 por oe ome 
d | 1.00 per Sockerels for sale. 

qlee CBRE. At - GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Eggs $1.50 per 15, Express Paid 
ei best White R. C. Wyandottes, Black Mi- 
norcas and Brown Leghorns. Won one first and 
two second, Eiekery, N. G., 1910. If you want 
something good, buy HemFRYE, Bickory, N. C. 
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qe 125 Egg Incubator 
rug and Brooder an O10 












i Tf ordered together wesend = 
both for $10. Freight ————— 








“paid east of Rockies. oO! — 
water, copper tanks, double walls, —— 

double glass doors. Free catalog a 
describesthem. Send for it today. Pawaeua 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., / ag 
Box 147 Racine, Wis. aHTEHEBE 


i eaar SSEOTH 


ency Incubator ever sold for so low | 1 25 


a@ price. Made of special) heat and 
cold resisting material with hun 
5 ,, dreds o1 dead aircells, 
te 
y 
Back Guarantee’’ protects you, 
- 3 or send for ‘Progressive Method” 
—tellsallabout it FREE. 


Progressive Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 
G.O. Wheeler, Mgr. Box 131. 
































Johnson Gets 
Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


> Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell you to sure 
send your name this time for his 1911 price— 
less than $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 
(East of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 7% profit. 












My 1911 Book Tells You 


Take 30,60 or 90 days’ trial. Remember Johnson's 
10-year guarantee on Old Trusty. Covered with asbes- 
tos and again covered with é ie 
handsome sheet metal. 

80% or better hatches guar- 
anteed. Simple and sure. 











Send Name 
My big 1911 book bas hun- 
dreds of photos, Every 
Rege @ poultry sermon. 
rite posta! to 


3M. M. JOHNSON lohnson Pays | 
Clay Center, Nebraska Eastof Rackles 








eral opinion, turkeys are not hard 
to raise. In the majority of  in- 
stances the trouble with turkeys can 
be traced to the feed and manage- 
ment. Hence, the best plan to 
adopt in raising turkeys is to study 
their natural habits and supply their 
wants in that direction. 

As above stated, the Bronze tur- 
keys are not only hardy and profit- 
able, but are the most popular va- 
riety grown. This alone is evidence 
that they are hardy and quick to 
mature. The demand in all _ the 
markets far exceeds the supply, and 
always’ will, consequently if you 
have the range for these profitable 
fowls you should not worry about 
raising a good number the present 
season. If you failed to raise the 
majority you hatched last year, give 
special attention to the lice problem 
this year, and feed but little artifi- 
cial food, allowing them to forage 
for the greater amount of their food. 
The lice problem is the main ob- 





stacle to raising turkeys, not the 
feed. UNCLE JO. 
SOME ORPINGTON HISTORY. 


Messrs. Editors: In my letter in 
the Poultry Special I did not refer 
to Orpingtons in general, but only 
to the Kellerstrass strain of Crystal 
White Orpingtons. The White Or- 
pingtons originated in Kent, Eng- 
land, about the year 1889. They 
were started by mating White Leg- 
horn cocks with Black Hamburg pul- 
lets. These were mated to a White 
Dorking cock. Many of the progeny 
of this mating came blue and barred 
and it took many years to breed out 
the Dorking filtration and get a white 
bird. ‘They were then taken up by 
Kellerstrass and perfected in color, 
size, and egg-producing qualities, so 
that they have out-classed all other 
breeds in that respect, and won the 
name of Crystal White Orpingtons. 

: H. A. DOWNS. 

Flora, Miss. 
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EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting ot 1 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorceas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. Games, | 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11. ‘ 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C, 


Franklin Poultry Yards 


S. C. Reds, Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
We have the finest strain of early maturing and 
heavy-laying Reds in the country. Pullets lay 
at four months old without forcing. Write for 


circular. 
C. W. GARY, Mer., Franklin, Va, 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice breeding stock and eggs. 
Prices reasonable. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, - - 

















Amelia, Va, 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Bred to lay large eggs and lots of them, 
Strong, healthy males $1.00 to $1.50 each. Eggs 
15 for $1.00; 30, $1.80; 45, $2.40. : 

MRS. N. A. KINLAW, Howellsville, N.C, 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS—PURE-BRED 
Best of Strains and Quality. EGGS only for 
sale, $2.00 per sitting. or send $5.00 for two sit- 
tings and we will deliver them to any express 
point east of the Mississippi river prepaid. 
PHIL S. WADE & CO., Cornelia, Ga. 














4 Sicilian Buttercup an 
Eggs for Hatching 3°o" Oy Ray 24 
$3.00 per 15. Order early, supply limited. White 
African Guinea eggs $2 00 per 15. Stamp for reply, 
OSBORNE POULTRY YARDS, A. E Osborne, 
Prop . Route 1, Highland Springs, Va 





Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS4Q 
Crystal White Orpingtons 

From stock costing $2.00 per egg. Eggs $1.50 per 
13. Utility Rhode Island Reds for incubators $3.50 
mS. Mrs. Livius Lankford, Edgewater, Nore 
Ol, a. ~ 


EGGS From prize winning Buff, Black 


White and Diamond Jubilee Or 
pingtons—Orders booked any time Circular ree 
ae Es MILLE TF 
Johnson City, = =- = = = Tenn 








Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Wycoff strain, the kind thatis bred to lay and 
to win. Our stock was bought rom one of the 
largest » 7 best poultry yards !n the U S. We 
ship nothing but fresh eggs. We take utmost care 


to please. Eggs $1.50 for 15, $7./0 for 100. Baby 
chicks, 200 each. Piedmont Poultry Yards, 
Henry, N.C. 





Southern Beauty Strain R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
y two pens suntain olne pri « winners at State 
Fair, Chirlotte aod Gastonia Poultry Shows. 
Eggs reasonable Send fo: hook let it's free 


E M HENLFY Duke, N. CG, 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, BLACK LANGSHAN 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ‘ 


Winners at State Fair and Appalachi 
B, ppalachian Expo- 
sition. Pekin ducks. Orders for eggs promptly 


filled. 
ONA WATERS, Lebanon, Tenn. 













° . e 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
of pure bred puultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
dar for each month, illustrations, descrip- 
tions, photos, incubators, brooders, and 
all details concerning the business, where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 
hatching, supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 
Sendisc. 8. H. Grewer, Box 61, RHEEMS, Pa. 


S.C. R. I. RED EGGS 


at $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 for 15, from prize-winn ‘8 
at Birmingham, Alabama, State Fair, Augusta, 
Ga., and Spartanburg, S. C. Write for mating 
lists. W. A. THOMPSON, Pickens, 8. C. 








FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY 


15 eggs, $1.00 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES.—Eggs for hatching 
from prize winners $1.50 per 15. Won at Greensboro 
Show Ist, 2d CkI., Ist, 2d and 3d pullet and Ist pen. 
If you want winners write me. J. M. TAYLOR, 

Greensboro, N.C. 





Choice WHITE LEGHORN Hatching Eggs from 
the Famous Lackawanna Stock, Largest Ex-j 
clusive Leghorn Plant in the United States.) ; 


Matings for 1911 as follows: R 

Pen No. 1, headed by yearling Aristocrat, scot 
ing 96 points, $5.00 for 15 eggs. 

Pen No. 2, headed by brother of first prize win- 
ner at Georgia Poultry Show, $4.00 for 15 eggs. 

Pen No. 3, headed by yearling from prize wit: 
ning stock, $3 00 for 15 eggs. ' 

Pens Nos. 4. 5, 6, 7 and 8, magnificent, well bred, 
aristocratic birds, $2.50 for 15 eggs. 

Pens Nos. 9 and 10, utility stock, thoroughbred, 
pure white, $2.00 for 15 eggs. 

Cash must accompany order. 
point. 

The Lackawanna Plant is modern, sanitary and 
covers ten acres in buildings and runs. Incub 
ing capacity 12,000. Address, 

F. F. KERNER, Secretary and Treas» 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


S.C.R.1L Reds 


Finest pure bred stock. Bred especially for 
size, stamina and laying qualities. All cooks 
heading yards prize winners, Eggs, $1 50 per 16. 
$8.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. A. BERGER, Guilford. Md. 
a od 


8. C. BLACK MINUORCAS. 
Best that money ‘ould buy Exys for batching 
WhiteOrpingtons Best that can be had. Write 
for aver. Also baby chicks. MIDNIGHT poul- 
TRY YARDS, D. M.SHARPE, Prop., Member 


Expressed to any 








Line bred to lay: 





American B. M. Club, Asheboro, N. C.. ' 
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Use a HERCULES 
















“yrday, March 11, 1911.] 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller or 
30 Days’ Free Tria 


rout stumpy .jelds at our risk now 
Cont amous Hercules on % days’ Free Trial. 
Mest it on your place at our risk, Pulls stumps 
n roots and all. 400% strouger than any 
her pull made. Triple power auacoment 
parol one-third greater pull. The only stump 
Dijer guaranteed for 3 years | Only one with 
ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
rings and working parts turned, finished 
7 machined, reducing friction, increasing 
wer, making git extremely light-running 
seal Hitch on to any stump 
and the ‘ 


‘ Stump is Bound 
to Come 


Also pulls largest- 
sized green trees, 
hedgerows, 
ete. Don't risk 








dangerous 
and costiy 
" dynamite. It 
only shatters 
stump and leaves 
; mwas a ground 
7] ; Save ig money 
ail Waa by getting our 

Oo and free trial offer. Also 
FREE BO special proposition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 


180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
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Sold on Nine Months’ Time! 
Saves CHOPPING Expense. 


THE KING 7 WEEDER-CHOPPER 


Will do work 
of 10 men. 













Invented by T. J. King, fw FREE TRIAL. 
Originator of Kine’s Improvep CoTToN. 

wits a King ‘‘Weeder-Chopper.’’a boy and a mule 
will “thin.” “*g ass” and “work” nicely 10 acres 
aday. Saves expense, increases yield. Use It any- 
where you can a planter. Thesled “runner” holds the 
teeth to cut any depth desired, empties itself of trash, a 
boy manages it. The only * Weeder” that will do the 
work for Cutton. Gives a light or heavy touch, chang- 
ing from one to the other in a second’s time. Starts cot- 
tm of early, forces vigorous growth. Makes the 
janter independent of ‘‘hoe-hands” and a “‘rainy spell.” 

Aways under absolute contr. of driver. 

Take agency and get a Sample Free. 

T. J. KING CO., Sales Agents, Richmond, Va 














Say, Mr. Farmer, 


thetime for mixing fertilizers is at hand. 
and the Dixie Giant is the only machine for 
the farmer that will do the work. The Dixie 
Giant will pay for itself in two days. 

Write us today for catalog and let us tell 
you what this machine will save you on 
your fertilizer bill. 





CARMICAL MFG. CO. 


UNION CITY, GA. 














HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


= Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 

Nesngegl therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
h J bring more money, Ack for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 738 \ith St, Raelue, Wis. 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
te fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonispliin. The 
ee Down Wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
podagt Most of his farm work alone with the 
“Down wagon. Get our free catalozue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 


say plant tobacco flat, nearly every 
farmer is ready to say it would sure- 
ly drown. 
that it will not. 
part of my crop flat for the past four 
years 
none so planted to drown yet. 
first I planted this way a part of 
same field was planted on ridge or 
bed and worked in the old way with 
turn plow and hoe, while the flat or 
level 
cultivator. 
ference in quality of tobacco either 
in field or barn this time. 


was planted and worked 
manner. 
worked flat was best and sold best. 


planted and worked in same manner. 
This time the part planted on ridges 
was rather the best land and had 
always produced best. 
part planted flat was decidedly the 
best tobacco. 
drowned after the first working, as 
the dirt had been thrown from it 
and worked well with hoe, the dirt 
being 
The flat part had been harrowed 
over twice with a little 14-tooth lev- 
er harrow, running 2 
Therefore the land was perfectly lev- 
el and all water not needed at once 
ran off, 


ment made in same manner as above. 


‘owing several times till very fine. 


corn planter, laying off rows at same 


to plant the plants in. 





» ee 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for # Buggy W heels, Stee! Tires With Ruober Tires, 
$ls.45, Rerudbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
Wheeis % toaia.tread Baggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10 
Learn ho» tubuy direct. Catalogfree Repair wheels. 


PLANT TOBACCO FLAT. 


Messrs. Editors: Whenever you 


But I can assure you 
I have planted a 


and have had 
The 


in succession, 


part was worked level with 
I could not see any dif- 


The second year another piece 
in same 
planted and 


The part 


The third year another piece was 


But still, the 


The part on the ridge 


loose from 4 to 6 inches. 


inches deep. 


and the tobacco did not 
jrown at all. 
Last year was the fourth experi- 


rhe part planted flat made much the 
est tobacco. i 
1 always prepare the land by har- 


then I drill fertilizer with Daisy 


time. The large wheel running over 
fertilizer makes an excellent furrow 
When the 
land is level, I check by running 
corn planter both ways. 

It is always best to have large 
plants when planting flat as the bud 
is easy to cover when planted this 
way. 

I always use above described har- 
row till tobacco plants get large 
enough to take dirt, then I use a 
four-tooth cultivator as long as I 
can get through it without bruising 
or breaking the leaves. At last 
plowing I like to use two-wing hoes 
on cultivator which makes a very 
little bed. I find tobacco worked 
this way is less apt to get rough. 

I have cultivated my corn flat for 
seven or eight years. While, on an 
average I don’t think there is a very 
marked difference in the present 
yield of corn flat or on ridge if well 
worked. But it is certainly better 
for the land to work it flat, and when 
labor is scarce, as it is with me, it is 
much easier cultivated flat. 

Clover, Va. T. W. WOOD. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Richmond it 
was agreed to raise by subscription 
the sum of $150,000 to help build a 
railroad through that section of 
Virginia known as the ‘Northern 
Neck,” comprising several of the 
richest farming counties in the 
State. These same counties have 
been much isolated heretofore on 
account of lack of proper railroad 
transportation. 

According to a statement recent- 
ly made by Hon. Joseph D. Eggle- 
ston, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State, the boys of 
Virginia have already organized 34 
corn clubs, and interest in the move- 
ment is increasing daily. 
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Handling a Bumper Cotton Crop ae 


Do you realize what an enormous loss poor ginning means to the 
growers of a bumper cotton crop? Add to that a wet picking season 
and you see the growers’ profits dwindle. 

But when this crop is ginned by the AZunger System the grower gets 
the top market price. Even though the cotton comes to the gin wet 
and dirty the \! -nger System can turn out a good sample. 


Continental Line of Ginnery 


Equipment 
includes the Munger Sysiem 


with Munger. Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Aiso Engines and Boilers 


The ginnery equipped with Continental Machinery makes money 
for its owner by attracting business to him by its perfect work. It 
saves him money because it takes less power and labor to operate 
than any other system. 

We willingly send our trained men to the assistance of those con- 
templating the erection of new gins or the enlarging of their present 
plants. Our expert engineers will prepare plans and specifications 
without expense to our customers. 

Write for our big, illustrated catalogue of Continental Machinery. 






Continental Gin Company 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas Charlotte, N.C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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a 
lant Gotton One Seed ait a Time 
Equally Spaced—No Skips—No Bunching 
Without preparation of the seed, plant a bushel or more or a peck or less to the acre, one 
to six inches apart, as you set it, always one seed at a time. Save half the work and time 
of chopping _ Positive force-feed means absolute regularity of drop without cracking or 


crushing seed. Each plant has room to grow though chopping be delayed. Insures early 
maturity and 5 bales irom 1ana you now get only 4, because no skips or gaps in your rows, 


th Ledbetter on Planter: 


plants on ridge or in water furrow. Levels the bed, opens fur- 
row, plants seed any depth desired—one at a time and presses 

= earth over seed, all in one operation. Has flexible 
hitch-rod, so planter always runstrue. Seeevery seed 
as it comes from hopper to spout. Hopper 
easily removed. Furnished with drag coverer 
in place of press wheel, ifdesired. Ifnotat your 
dealer's, send us $14.00. Wepayal! freight. Our 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back protects 
you. Write for interesting Free Books showing 
this and other styles. Write or see your dealer now. 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, 


Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, 
N. C., and other points. 

























$14.00 


Freight Prepaid 


IF YOUR DEALER 

DOES NOT SELL IT. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
back promptly. 

Furnished with plates @ 
for planting cotton, 
corn, sorghum, peas, 
maize, KaffirCornand 
and all similar seed. 


Schofield 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





We make a speci'lty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are pa - 
ticularly ida:ted tor Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are buil: for he ivy 
duty. If you are contempla’ ng the purchase 
of new Bouers and En_ines, it will p:y you to 
write us. 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 




















Set Your Plants Better The “‘Barnyard”’ Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 





Mr. T. O. Sandy has promised the 
boys a separate booth at the next 
State Fair for their exhibits. He is 
also interesting the members of 
these clubs in the important subject 





$5.9, Wagon UmbrellaFure. LL BOs, Cin’ts, 0 






of raising hay. J. M. BELL. 


with a Fetzer 


nure right in the furrow, 


puts it out evenly and 
Transplanter yi = well pulverized. One 
Waters the roots, aa eed ‘ . horse draws it. Get 


leaves no hard crust 
on surface. Every 
j plantlives. 1 manand 
| 2 boys transplant 5 acres a dav and do hetter work, 
| Write to-day tur Free Book No. $10n Transplanting. 


THE WM. FETZER CO., Springficl4, IL 


our best cash prices. 
You can't afford to be 
without it. 

SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 29. Rome. Ga 
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HURST SPRAYER 


No money in advance—pay us out of extra B, 
profit. Sprays anything—trees, potatoes, vines 
ards, truck, etc. Pushes easy—high pressure, 
uaranteed & years. Pay when you can—at 
wholesale price. We pay freight. 
jatalog and Spraying Guide free, 
ree Sprayer Offer 
to first in 
your locality. 
H. L. HURST 
‘ Mrs. Co.,009 
“Sj 271 WORTH STREET, 
2 CANTON, 0. 





Send for 
T5th 


Anniversary 
Catalog 


FREB 


~, —s 


—~> 


MODERN GARDENING 


Our No. 1 Wheel Hoe provides 4 way to 
plow, furrow, cultivate and weed your garden 
without taking valuable time from other work. 
With this tool a boy cantake care ofa big Game. 
garden, providing fresh vegetobles all sum- 
mer. A wonderful time and labor saver 
for only 87.90. Other tools $2.50 up. gusf 


ON AGE cia 


Garden Tools 


“Whytry to get along the old way whe 
- can buy these light. durable, 
andy tools? Write for Anniversary 
Catalog showing entire line, in- 4 

cluding potato machinery, etc. y), 
BATEMAN M’F'’G CO, y 


Bo 1 
Grenloch,N. J. gts, 





this Potato Digge: 
Does what We Clair 


7 a dg profit of 
, cents a bushel,less work, potatoes in 
y; better condition—these are our claims 
g'. for Success Jr. Digger. Demand sy 
(proof. Send for big new catalogue 
and learn all about this wonder- 
\ ful digger. 
NS A.B. FARQUHAR Co., Ltd. 
g-. Bo.23~ York, Pa. 


ea 








CABBAGE __ 


PLANTS 


Grown from pure-bred Seeds. Quality and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Early Jersey Wakefield; Charleston Large Type 
Wakefield; Early Flat Dutch; Late Flat Dutch. 


1,000 to 5.000 at $1.50 per 1,000 
5,000 to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000 
, 10,000 to 20,00 at $ .00 per 1,000 
20,000 and over at special prices. ' * 
oe) 
Count and delivery in good condition 
guaranteed. 


100 of each of above four varieties delivered 
to any point of Southern Express Co., for $1.00. 


ARTHUR W. PERRY, Young’s Island, S. C. 














Cabbage Plants 


We have the finest lot of plants in South Caro- 


lina, and we want 723 to use some of them. We 
have all VARIETIES and will GUARANTEE 
that our PLANTS will please you. Why? 

First. We ship plants same day order is 


received. 
a 








We pack nothing but good plants. 
Third. We pack in neat strong boxes. 
Fourth. We tie plants in bundles ot 25. 

Fifth. We will DELIVER at YOUR Express 
Office a box containing 2000 cabbage plants for the 
small sum of $2.10. Just think of that. All w: 
ask for is a tria! order, our plants will do the rest. 
Address your orders to 


Youngs Island Plant Co. 


YOUNGS ISLAND, S. C. 


PEN- 
Cabbage Plants DEEN AIR GROWN AND 


Guaranteed prices, 1,000 for $1.00; 5,000 for $4.25. 
Varieties, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield. Succession. Augusta Trucker, Flat 
Dutch. Now ready. 

H. E. SIMPSON, R. F. D. 1 Piedw t,S. C. 


Hart’s Wakefield, Suc- 
cession and Winning- 
stadt Cabbage and 
Australian Onion}, 
Plants 


Are 'giving satisfaction from Virginia to Texas. His 
offer of $1.00 worth of useful garden and flower seeds, 
and one thousand of either cabbage or onion plants for 
only $1.00, is without a parallel. Either of above p!a its 
by mail 20 cents rer hundred. Large order price on 
application, 


W. R. HART, Enterprise, S. C. 


CHOICE 
“Lucretia” Dewberry Plants 


$1.50 per hundred, f. o. b. 
Cc. S. POWELL, Smithfield, N. C 



































ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















SEED IRISH POTATOES. 


Plant Only Sound, Unsprouted Tubers—Do not Cut Into Very 
Small Pieces—How to Treat for Scab—Cut Lengthwise. 


By A. M. Latham, Bowie, Texas. 


ITH THE season of potato 
WW planting comes the oft-re- 

peated question, What is the 
best seed to plant? Others are ask- 
ing the time to cut the seed potatoes, 
how to cut them, 
the treating of 
the seed to guard 
against diseases, 
etc. 

As. to what is 
the best seed to 
plant, this might 
be answered 
briefly by saying, 
sound, well ma- 
tured tubers of a 
variety adapted to the _ location 
where they are to be grown. There 
are several standard varieties adapt- 
ed to almost any locality, yet certain 
varieties do better in some sections 
than in others. 

The question is often asked 
whether or not it pays to change 
seed potatoes every few years. We 
find that many times it pays to do 
so, yet there are many instances 
where it does not. Generally speak- 
ing, I favor changing the seed every 
few years. 

Where a second crop of Irish po- 
tatoes is to be grown on the same 
land the same year, a practice that 
is very common is to plant in the 
spring a small area with Northern 
seed potatoes, replanting the result- 
ing tubers in Julye or August, and 
using the crop produced in the fall 
for the main spring planting. By 
this course one is enabled to renew 
the seed frequently and conven- 
iently. 

Experiments by successful potato 
growers show that there is but little, 
if any, advantage to be had by cut- 
ting the potatoes several days in ad- 
vance of planting. It is claimed 
that to cut the pieces and let them 
wilt will give better yields, but care- 
ful experiments do not bear this 
out. 

When we cut potatoes into halves 
through their smaller diameter we 
have a bud end more or less crowded 
with eyes and a stem end on which 
there will be found but few eyes. 
Numbers of experiments have been 
made to determine the relative val- 
ues of these ends for productiveness. 
The majority of experiments have 
shown that the bud end gave the 
greatest yield when used for seed. 
The superior productiveness of this 
bud end as compared with the stem 
end was shown whether the potatoes 
were planted in halves, thirds, 
fourths or smaller cuttings. 

Seed potatoes should not be al- 
lowed to sprout before planting, and 
when practicable, only potatoes with- 
out sprouts should be planted. The 
sprouts grow at the expense of the 
tubers, for it is from them that 
they get their support. If these 
sprouts get broken off, there is a to- 
tal loss of the nutrimert contained 
in them. This premature sprouting 
may be prevented by storing the 
seed potatoes in a place that is dark, 
dry and cool. 

Experiments by the experiment 
stations have shown that large 
pieces will bring larger yields than 
small pieces. Of course, this re- 
quires more potatoes. This does not 
apply to whole potatoes, however, 
for the halves give greater profits 
than the whole tubers. 

Several causes work together to 
increase the yield when large seed 


A. M. LATHAM, 


pieces are planted. The larger the 
cutting, the greater generally the 
number of eyes and the number of 
stalks. The young shoot, before it 
gets its system of roots developed, is 
dependent for nutriment on the ma- 
terial stored up in the piece of tuber, 
therefore the larger this piece, the 
more nutriment there is stored up 
and the more vigorous will be the 
growth of the plant. Better stands 
are generally obtained with large 
seed pieces than with small cuttings, 
as the latter with extensive Cul sur- 
faces are liable to perish should the 
season be unfavorable. 

Experiments have shown that by 
careful selection of tubers for plant- 
ing the yield can be increased. 

When selecting tubers to plant, 
reject all the injured ones, and those 
showing signs of disease. 

The disease known as scab is wide- 
spread. It is caused by a minute 
parasitic fungus, and its effects are 
so well understood that it is not 
necessary to describe it. 

Potato scab can be controlled by 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


giving the seed a treatment of for. 
malin before planting. Mix 8 fluid 
ounces of commercial formalin with 
15 gallons of water. Soak the whole 
tuber in the solution for two hours, 
After soaking, dry the potatoes, cut, 
and plant in the usual manner. This 
treatment is not very €X pensive, 
since 15 gallons of the solution wil] 
treat 25 bushels of tubers. After 
the potatoes have been treated, do 
not allow them to be contaminated 
by coming in contact with the bags 
or other receptacles which have held 
scabby potatoes. 

When cutting the potato into 
halves for planting, it should be eut 
lengthwise. The advantages of cut- 
ting lengthwise are, a more even dis- 
tribution of eyes on the pieces and 
a uniform age of plants in the hills, 
since the bud end sends out sprouts 
earlier than the stem end. Of course, 
this is not practicable when cutting 
the tuber into smaller pieces, since 
the large amount of exposed sur- 
faces would render the long pieces 
susceptible to injury. 





Strawberry Plants 


Strong, vigorous, well rooted, and grown ina 
counury where soil, climate and seuson each 
heip to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to ali parts o1 the United States and south- 
ern Islands. Write tur our Iree 1y1ll catalogue, 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 





1m We want good men all 

Sell Fruit Trees over the Sou. heru States 

lu sell Iruit lees Lube Coming year. by our plan 

sulesmen muke big proills. No trouble to sell 
our stuck. ierms very liberal. Write to-day. 
SMI'141 bKUDS., Concord, Ga., Dept. 26. 





nace. Siauonary and hiichen. 


THE HOME!’ CANNER CoO., 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING GUTFE1LI1S 


For canning ail kinds of Fruits ana Vegetables, Meats, Fish, Cysters, etc. 
All sizes aha capacities. 
Evaporators ana Cookers. A pleasant and picinabie,Lusiness.. Wiile ich vice ce 


bonebie inc ire 
GperaleG LULL Chen crauLcel biessue 


tese Ge Les 
Hickory. XR. C. 











The Earliest 


Cabbage Grov n. 2d Earliest 


RSEY WAKEFIELD. CHARLESTON LARGETYPE. SUCCESSION, 
WAKEFIELD, The Ear 
Plat Hea¢ “‘ariety. 








FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS <q 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. 


TA TRUCKER, 
Earliest A little later 
than Succession, 


SHORT STE D 
FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 





TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 





customers. 
states combined. WHY? B 


that sell for the most money. 


Fruit trees and ornamentals. Write 


In lots of 590 at $1.00; 1000 to 5000 $1 50 
$1.00 per thousand, f 








3D— Established 1868. Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.00 <-@g 


We grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1858. Now have over twenty thousand satisfied 
We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
. ecause our plants must please or we send your money back. Oraer now, }| 
it 1s time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are the ones Hf 


We sow three tons of Cabbage Seed 


= or free catalog 
containing valuable information about fruit and vegetable growing. Pri } 
50 per thousand: 5,000 to 9,000 $1.25 per theusana:; 10,000 and overt | 

oe & Yonges Island. Our special express rate on plants Is vory low. 


, Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box s8 


Southern 


4 
Also grow ful! fine of 
er season Strawberry Plants. | | 
ffPost-proof plants of the best varieties, | 
ces on Cabbage Plants | 


Yonges Island, S. C. 








| 





— 








Packed in 


Georgia. 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


“ “ “ 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
Neat Strong Boxes at Following Prices Delivered at Your kapress Oilice: 
2000 packed in one box to any South Carolina point for - 
Count and good plants guaranteed. And any variety wanted can be shipped. Send all orders to 
D. Q. TOW LES, Youngs Island, S. C. 


- $1.95 
- 2.00 
‘ 2.10 
. - 2. 











FROST 
PROOF 


Cabbage 


much iurther north. 
freezes periectly, and 


field, erd Winnirgstadt. 
M; 16,CC6, $1.00 per M. 
qucntities, and all 
pron ptly tilled. 

y cash. 


Grown in the Open 
From Good Seed and 
Without Proiection 


Plants 


Raised in the inlerd section cf Mcrth Circdire, J 
will succeed in all secticns of the ccttcn Lelt, ¢ 
‘lLey Lave stccd the winter 
are as Larcy as turnips. 
lhave the Jersey Waketield, Charlesten Wake- 
1,00, $1.66; 5,000, $1.25 per 
I can iurnish them in any 
ordets, 
All orders must be accompanied 


large or small, are 


«© HIGH CREST TRUCK: FARM 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . . . 





lice and disease. é 
cold, and make earlier heads. 


Orders will receive prompt attention. : E spr 
on large quantities. Write for descriptive circulars and prices on Prolilic see 
corn, second crop potatoes, and other farm seeds of the best varietles, 
years experimenung and testing. 


Me , say arl n|Wake- 
CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE, F237 7ereey are enaiy. ince. trom 


Being grown inthe high Picdmont section, 


will stand any 
Low express rates and sate delivery gua! anteed. 
Price $1. per thousand. Special price 

iter C 
W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. 
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CATALPA 





SPECIOSA TREES ¥inr scsi 
about the 150 acres I am ciel Sor telephor’ 
poles. H.C. ROGERS, Box 123 Mechanicsburg, 
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MONEY IN CANNED SAUER 
KRAUT. 


“Messrs. Editors: I put out %4 acre 
jn Early-Jersey Wakefield cabbages 
early in February. I grow this variety 
pecause they grow early and make 
a very firm head.’ I can grow more 
heads to the acre than other kinds, 
and being very firm they cut much 
petter on a kraut cutter than the 
flat-head variety. They have a bet- 
ter flavor grown early than later, 
fewer insects to bother them, will 
not sunburn like they will later in 
the season, will stand longer after 
heading. 

In 1909 in Mississippi, where I 
was a factory manager of a large 
steam canning factory, I worked sev- 
eral wagon loads of these early cab- 
pages into sauer kraut. I and my 
neighbors put out many thousands 
here in 1910 and krauted them. I 
don’t live near a good market for 
raw vegetables, therefore can’t sell 
my products from the field. I have 
a good demand for my canned goods, 
py putting up first-class goods. I 
cannot supply the demand. I make 
my cabbage clear me about $300 
per acre, not counting my work. I 
only plant what I can pack without 
over-working myself. [I can put it 
up in a first-class way, and I don’t 
have to spend time and money to find 
new customers, as I would to have 
more. The canning business is like 
farming: some men can make a 
small farm pay well who could not 
manage a large plantation. 

The canning business will grow if 
you put out the right kind of goods 
and get much more than the factory 
pack will bring. 

The way I put up my kraut: I cut 
it, pack it in barrels, salt it a little 
as I go, usually a handful to about 
every half-bushel of cut cabbage; 
keep packing it with a wooden maul 
until nearly full, and if the water 
does not rise I put a little salt in 
water—a single handful to each 2 
gallons—and pour over it after 12 
hours until it covers the top well. 
After filling the barrel, weight down 
well. I usually let it set from 7 to 
10 days in barrels until it gets to be 
sauer kraut. You can tell when in 
tight stage by tasting. Keep the 








FARM FOR SALE 


On public road only 3 miles from town and railroad stat- 
fon, containing 1003 acres. Soil a sandy loam with clay 
sub-soil. Over 200 acres in machine worked fields. 90 acres 
planted tosmall grain. 12 room house with bath built 
in 1907, 3 tenant houses, servants’ house, smoke house, 
and large barn 40 by 100. as plenty of fruit for home 
use ants scuppernong grape vines that will yield 6000 
pounds of grapes each year. Owner has raised 50 
bushels corn per acre, 30 bushels oats and 125 bushels 
potatoes. 250,000 feet pine, poplar and gum lumber and 
10,000 cords of wood worth $2.00 per cord at station. 
Buildings alone are worth $6000. Some of the land is 
Tolling. Cuts 50 tons of hay and about 150 acres is es- 
pecially adapted for stock ising. Cattle could live 
here ali winter without grain as grass is always green. 
Land suitable for corn, cotton, peanuts and tobacco. For 
diversified farming this place cannot be excelled. For 
quick sale only $15,000 with $8000 cash and balance on 
time to suit purchaser. 
E. A. STROUT, Carthage, Moore County, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
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Direct Line to All Points North, 
South, East, West—Very Low 
Round Trip Rates to All Principal 
Resorts. 


Through Pullman to Atlanta leaves Raleigh 
“Op. m.; arrives Atlanta 6:25 a. m., making 
close connection for and arriving Montgomery 
following day after leaving Raleigh, 11 a. m., 
Mobile 4:12 p.m., New Orleans 8:30 p. m., Bir- 
mingham 12:15 noon, Memphis 2:05 p. m., Kansas 
City 11:20 a. m. second day, and connecting for 
allother points. This car also makes close con- 
hection at Salisbury for St. Louis and other 
Western points. 

Through Pullman to Washington leaves Ral- 
eigh 6:50 p. m.; arrives Washington S. Wk, 
Baltimore 10:02 a. m., Philadelphia 1 noon, 
ew York 2:31 p.m. This car makes close con- 
nection at Washington for Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and all points North and West, and at Greens- 
oro for through Tourist Sleeper for California 
Points, and for all Florida points. 

hrough Parlor Car for Asheville leaves Golds- 
boro at 6:45 a. m., Raleigh 8:35 a. m.; arrives 
Asheville 7:40 p. m., mafting close connection 
with the Carolina Special, and arriving Cincin- 
nati 10 a. m. following day after leaving Raleigh, 
With close connection for all points North and 
Northwest. 

Pullman for Winston-Salem leaves Raleigh 
2:30 a. m.; arrives Greensboro 6:30 a. m., making 
close connection at Greensboro for all points 
North, South, East and West. This car is 
handled on train No. 111, leaving Goldsboro at 
10:45 p. m. 

If you desir« any infor 
call. We are her to furnish 
Well as to sell tickets. 

W.H. PARNELL. T. P. A, 
H.F.CARY,G.P.A.. | 215 Fayetieville St. 
Washington, D. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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barrels closely covered and in a cool 
place. 


When it gets to, the right stage I 
fill in 3-pound cans. Fill well, but 
not too tight, loose enough that 
water will run through to bottom of 
can. Fill with clear, fresh water 
in can to ¥% inch of top of can. Nev- 
er use the water that kraut came 
out of. When you get packed as 
above, cap, exhaust 5 minutes, then 
tip, cook 35 minutes in open process 
and put away in a cool place. When 
canned it keeps just as it is the day 
it is canned. If you don’t can it at 
this season, it is likely to ruin in 
barrels, but June is as good a time 
to put up canned kraut as October. 

All our Southern farmers should 
pack all they can use and some to 
sell. They should have all the fam- 
ily can pack during the spring and 
summer months when not profitably 
engaged in other work. 

Winfield, Ala. WM. A. SHAW. 





UNINTELLIGENT METHODS OF 
FERTILIZING FOR TOBACCO. 


Messrs. Editors: Until within the 
last few years, tobacco farmers, as a 
rule, used from 800 to 1,200 pounds 
of fertilizer which analyzed 3 per 
cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 3 per cent potash. One 
thousand pounds of this formula 
puts into the soil as plant food for 
the crops, 60 pounds of ammonia, 
160 pounds phosphorie acid and 60 
pounds of potash. 


It is known that 1,000 pounds of to- 
bacco takes out of the soil about 75 
pounds of sulphate of potash, and 
from 75 to 100 pounds ammonia. Our 
tobacco soils contain both potash and 
ammonia, but it is frequently the 
case that it is not sufficiently avail- 
able, and without the application of 
ammonia and potash in the form of 
commercial fertilizer, it is practical- 
ly impossible to make a good crop 
of tobacco. If we could tell just 
what kind of seasons we were going 
to have, and knew something of the 
character of our soil as to its avail- 
able ammonia and potash, then we 
could more intelligently ascertain 
about the amount necessary to be 
used in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizer. This being impracticable, 
about the best means of arriving at 
intelligent conclusion is by experi- 
ments. I have a very intelligent 
neighbor, who is an excellent farm- 
er, and who has for a number of 
years been experimenting with sul- 
phate of potash on tobacco. Heisa 
very careful and painstaking man, 
and goes about his experiments so 
that he knows exactly the results. 
He has experimented with fertilizers 
running from 3 per cent ammonia to 
6 per cent, and with 3 per cent of 
potash to 9 per cent. In 1909, al- 
though in this section, it was an un- 
usually wet year, his experiments 
with fertilizer analyzing 8 per cent 
potash, 8 per cent ammonia and 8 
per cent phosphoric acid yielded a 
little over $40 an acre more than 
the regular 3-8-3 fertilizer. Under 
these tests, the tobacco was all treat- 
ed alike, cultivated and cured alike, 
the only difference being the differ- 
ence in the potash content, which 
goes to show that the soil was more 
deficient in potash than any other 
particular element. 

I believe that this is true to a very 
large extent with all of our tobacco 
soils, and I do not believe the tobac- 
co farmers of the State could devote 
careful thought and attention to 
anything that would be more profit- 
able than to experiment in the use 
of fertillizer containing a higher per 
cent of sulphate of potash than is 
usually found in the standard brands 
ot fertilizer offered on the markets. 

A great deal has been said during 
the last few years about the burning 
qualities, especially of our eastern 
North Carolina tobacco, and ina se- 





ries of meetings held during the past 
fall, under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed States Tobacco Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Matthewson, an expert from 
the United States: Department of 
Agriculture, emphasized this partic- 
ular fact. The burning qualities of 
our tobacco he maintained could be 
{mproved very materially by a more 
liberal use of sulphate of potash in 
our soil. 


whose land is typical of a large per 
cent of the land in eastern North 
Carolina on which tobacco is usually 
planted, and as the result of several 
years’ tests made by him, he is of 
the opinion that a fertilizer on aver- 
age land that will analyze 3 to 4 per 
cent ammonia, and from 7 to 9 per 
cent potash is an ideal _ tobac- 
co fertilizer. Certainly the tests 
made by him justify the conclusion. 


were 


The experiments above referred to O. L. JOYNER. 
made by Mr. L. F. Evans, Greenville, N. C. 










ROOFING 


GUARANTEED 
UNTIL 1921 


Hig We know Congo will last more than 
S ‘ B 10 years. 
Lh d One thin i 
2 g the guarantee forces 
vy on upon us; it makes us extremely 
HE owner of a building covered | ©@reful in manufacturing. 
with Congo has the satisfaction| _We make doubly sure that every 
of knowing that his roof is guaran- roll is perfect. - , 
thad Yor 10 youre. ‘ We use the best material that 
In each roll of Congo 2 ply and 3 em — , 
ply is a genuine legally bindin We provide free of charge, gal- 
Surety Bond issued by the National |Vvanized iron caps which are rust 
Surety Company of New York. proof and will last as long as the 
This year we will guarantee thou- | roofing. 
sands of roofs to last till 1921. Send for free copy of our Guaran- 


Of course we are not going to|tee Bond, and a sample of Congo 
lose—we are offering a sure thing | Roofing. 




















Congoleum We should like to send every reader of this paper a sample 
————_——— of Congoleum, the new floor covering and wainscoting. A 
perfect imitation of light and golden oak. Unusually durable. 
is very low. Write for samples and further details. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


The price 





SAN FRANCISCO 





NO MONEY D0 





WN—NO DEPOSIT—NO OBLIGATIONS 


(OURS ON APPROVAL 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Take this machine into your home; use it as your own; try all its attachments, and 
if it is not exactly all we claim for it in every respect; if it is not handscmer, better 
made, more easy to run, and if it does not do better work than any machine three 
times its price, we will take it back and you will not be put to any expense whatever. 
Try it a month absolutely free; then, if satisfied, pay us only 


$900 A MONTH tacts tessiinotnernin: 


grade machines rent for. 

Formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45 to $65. Now 
offered direct from our factory to you on easy payments at about 
one-third its old price. We have cut 
off our wholesalers, jobbers, dealers, 
and agents, giving you their profits. 


SAVE $25.00 T0 $35.00 


by buying from the only manufac- 
turers in the world who sell high- 
grade sewing machines direct from 
factory to family. It costs you less 
to buy the King than torent any other 
high-grade machine from a dealer or 
agent. The King won the gold medal, 
first prize, highest award at the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition. The judges offici- 
ally declared it to be “The World’s 
Best Sewing Machine.” 

Ifthe 


20 “YEAR GUARANTE machine 


proves defective in material or workmanship 
during 20 years of service we will replace it 
with another machine or refund your money. 
Our half-million-dollar factory stands back 
of this guarantee. 

THIS PERFECT MACHINE 
is strictly ball-bearing ; has the newest drop head bs 
and automatic lift ; is easy running and sewsa perfect lock- 























stitch. Among the operations it performs are Adjustable 

Hemming, Hemming and Sewing on ce, the French > é 
Seam, Frilling, Tucking, Binding, the French Fold, Braiding, Darning, 208 o* 
Quilting, Ruffling, Plaiting, Ruffling between two bands, Edge \\) 


Stitching and Piping and Shirring. We positively guarantee ANY 
that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot ah ‘or 
be duplicated by the attachments of any other family wD eo? 
sewing machine in the world. The machine is com- wh oe" MR. W. G. KING, 
plete and includes all the attachments, Also ten +* vg 

oF PRES. AND GEN'L MGR. 


Needles, two Screw-drivers, Oil Can, six Bob- 
peared a yO KING SEWING MACHINE CO, 
sheer 619 RANO ST., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








SEND THIS COUPON 
ot Please send me your 64-page handsomely 


For 6t-Page Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalog, : 

illustrated catalog, also full particulars about 
your 30-day free trial offer. 





(Address) 





i = : = 
The only factory selling high-grade sewing 
co machines direct to the user, 
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HOW TO GROW WHITE SPANISH PEANUTS. 


Select a Loose, Easily Worked Soil—Don’t Plant Inferior Nuts, 
Cultivate Shallow and Often—A Bulletin for Peanut Farmers. 


By C. U. Dahlgren. 


T WOULD seem that there has 
|] been enough said, and sufficient 

that has been written, to con- 
vince the most skeptical that the 
market for the White Spanish pea- 
nut is an established one; and that 
there is absolutely no fear of not 
being able to dispose of the stock 
after it has been raised. The demand 
for the peanut itself, as well as its 
by-products, has increased every year 
and there is every good reason to 
believe that the coming year will 
show a still further increase, or de- 
mand for the peanut. Therefore, in 
this article we will not discuss the 
commercial aspect of the matter; but 
consider that settled, as indeed it 
should be in the minds of all who 
are interested in this product; and 
we will use the space alloted to us to 
discuss the manner of handling the 
proposition on the farm. 

Perhaps there will be plenty of 
farmers who read this will say, ‘‘Oh, 
anybody can raise peanuts,” and will 
go right ahead and make a failure 
of the crop just as some other good 
men did the past year, who now 
are willing to listen to a few things 
about the cultivation of peanuts. 
Just because a farmer has always 
raised two or three acres for his fam- 
ily, and to turn his hogs on, is no 
reason why be should get the idea 
that he is exempt from more knowl- 
edge to handle the crop for the open 
market. They are two very differ- 
ent propositions. 

The first thing a farmer should do 
is to write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
356, as it is a very complete pam- 
phlet on the subject of the peanut, 
giving very full data upon all phases 
of the product. This bulletin should 
be read carefully—in fact it should 
be studied by every farmer who ex- 
pects to raise peanuts the coming 
year. 

The question of seed is a very im- 
portant one. The seed peanuts should 
be selected with great care, seeing 
that all trash and stems are taken 
out, and above all see that all im- 


perfect peanuts are taken out. The 
peanut should never be soaked; 
should never be broken; should not 
be shelled; but they should be plant- 
ed whole. Where they are broken, 
soaked or shelled, they are liable to 
have the little germ injured, in which 
event the life of the nut is killed. 

Peanuts do best on sandy, loam 
soil, with clay foundation. Also on 
the deep, black sandy lands, such as 
is frequently found near the river. 
They should never be planted in 
thick, heavy or waxy soils—lands 
that are tenacious; for these kinds of 
soils do not give the tender pods, 
which produce under the soil, a 
chance to expand or thrive. 

While it is true that peanuts 
have been planted later than the mid- 
dle of June and have done well, yet 
planting them as late as this is tak- 
ing some chances of throwing the 
maturing of the crop into the frost 
line, in which event the hay will cer- 
tainly be lost, and as the hay is be- 
coming more valuable every year, it 
is important that it is saved and 
made a farm asset. And there is also 
a likelihood of losing the peanut in 
the event of a very cold spell. 

The ground for the peanut should 
pe plowed deep and harrowed and 
worked on until it has been thorough- 
ly prepared. Just here is half the 
battle of successful peanut raising. 
Deep plowing and well harrowed 
ground makes it easier for the pea- 
nut to grow and develop, as the 
ground beneath the surface is soft 
and pliable. 

The White Spanish peanut should 
be planted in hills of about 9 inches 
and in rows of 36 inches. Many say 
the rows should be 30 inches, but as 
the cultivation of the peanut wili call 
for considerable dirt, to be thrown 
to the rows, it is our idea that 36 
inches should be given. And just 
here it ought to be understood that 
the dirt, in cultivating, should never 
be taken from the rows; but always 
throw the dirt to the plant. 

Cultivation begins just as soon as 
the little plant has shown green along 
the rows. The peanut takes close 











will please our readers. 


CLUB No. 1. 


The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 
Tri-Weekly Constitution 1.00 Fax 


, A f : U 

Every Woman’s Magazine -50 

One pair 8-inch Shears : 50 pi ga 
me y 
$3.00 $1.50 

CLUB No. 3. 

The Progressive Farmer $1.00 

Tri-Weekly Constitution 1.00 OUR 

S pte Miia vie renee ey | CLUB 

Southern Fruit Grower . -50 PRICE 

One pair 8-inch Shears ; 50 only 
$3.00 $1.50 


Raleigh, N. C. 





AS YOU REQUEST 


We have had so many requests for Club offers to 
include a Metropolitan weekly, a Woman’s magazine, a 
Poultry Journal and a Fruit Journal that we have ar- 
ranged a series of clubs and trust the following groups 
The clubs are good for both 
new and renewal subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer and the other papers: 


These are splendid values and we trust you will 
not delay but send your order in today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


CLUB No. 2. 


The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 





Tri-Weekly Constitution 1.00 er. 
National Poultry Journal . 50 | BRICE 
One pair 8-inch Shears .50 { only 


$3.00 | $1-50 


CLUB No. 4. 


The Progressive Farmer $1.00) 

Commercial Appeal .50| OUR 

Southern Fruit Grower . 50 | CLUB 

Every Woman’s Magazine 50 > PRICE 

One pair 8-inch Shears . .50 | only 
— | $1.50 
$3.00 





Starkville, Miss. 
























cultivation, but it should be just as 
light as possible—just enough to 
keep the earth around the plant loose 
and the grass down. If the season is 
not too wet, there need never be a 
hoe put in the crop. Yet don’t let 
this be misleading, for if there is 
much rain hoeing is indispensable. 
However, don’t be afraid to cultivate 
thoroughly, remembering that only 
about two months ‘can be given for 
cultivation, when the crop is laid-by. 

The leaves on the vines give 
plenty of notice when it is maturing. 
They first show small black spots; 
and when these appear it is well to 
watch the crop closely. They are 
not then ready to dig for in about ten 
days a little rim of yellow shows 
around these black spots, and when 
these appear you can get busy and 
start digging. Of course, in the event 
of doubis, you have always the via- 
fashioned method of pulling up a few 
vines and seeing if the nut has mat- 
ured. When you have pulled up a 
vine, and opened a pod and find the 
little thin skin is of a light pink color 
you may know that the peanut is ful- 
ly matured and is ready to dig. There 
are a number of machines for dig- 
ging the peanut, which have been 
especially constructed to meet the 
wants of the farmer in this respect. 
Aside from these, you can take a 
middle burster, and remove the 
moldboard and this will throw the 
peanut furrow open without covering 
it up with dirt. 

The peanut should be put in shocks, 
+8 shown in the bulletin referred to, 
and left in the field for at least six 
weeks, so that they may become thor- 
oughly dry. Too much stress can 
not be laid upon having the peanuts 
thoroughly dry before threshing; 
for if they are threshed while damp 
there is no threshing machine on 
earth that will clean the peanut from 
the vine successfully, and it will sim- 
ply be a loss to the farmer, as too 
many of the peanuts will go into his 
hay. 





HOW TO CULTIVATE PEANUTS. 


There are two methods of culti- 
vation prevalent among peanut grow- 
ers, known as the “flat” and “ridge” 
culture. The flat or level culture is 
better for high, sandy loam soils, 
and the ridge for low or heavy lands. 
With the level culture the crop can 
be cultivated almost entirely with 
weeders and cultivators, to the ex- 
clusion of hoe labor—the most ex- 
pensive item on the farm. The 
weeder should be started before the 
peanuts are up, a8 s0OR as a crust is 
formed, and kept going tili the plants 
begin to branch and the blooms to 
appear. With this method it is the 
most easily cultivated of the clean- 
cultured crops. On stiff, heavy land 
the ridge method has to be resorted 
to and weeders and cultivators do 
not work so well. If weeds and 
grass are kept down during the early 
growth of the plant they do not do 
much harm later. Rapid and shal- 
low cultivation during the early 
growth of the plants is what is need- 
ed. In fact, after the “pegs” begin 
to form and enter the soil, cultiva- 
tion does a great deal more harm to 
the crop than would the weeds and 
grass, because if the spikes or “‘pegs”’ 
are injured the yield is greatly re- 
duced.—Bulletin (March, 1909) 
North Carolina State Department of 
Agriculture. 





Charlie and Nancy had quarreled. 
After their supper Mother tried to re- 
establish friendly relations. She told 
them of the Bible verse, “Let not the 
sun go down on your wrath.” 

“Now, Charlie,” she pleaded, ‘“‘are 
you going to let the sun go down on 
wrath?” 

Charlie squirmed a little. Then: 
“Well, how can I stop it?’’—Every- 


vour 





body’s Magazine 





3 Bales 
to Acre 


KING 
Wi 


Personal 







I wish to put out 
some of my best select. 
ed, genuine, two boll 
to joint, early produc. 
tive seed in Sealed 
Bags, as | desire all 
to see what the gen- 
uine King will do, 
Will let you have 
100 Ibs (one bag) for 
only $1.25 in cash 
and a little work. 

Sincerely, 


T. J. KING, 


GENUINE! 
COTTON 
SEED ° 
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Onginator. 


ba°WE SELL CN 9 MONTHS TIME3a 
That shows ae pe of our faith in 
the seed. 


We created that reputation enjoyed by King and 
we shall sustain it. /e made tens of thousands of 
shipments without getting a complaint—on the con- 
trary we have received hundreds of letters like these— 

W. G. Dunn, La., “From 25% to 50% more than others,”” 

S. McDuffin, La., “Will make from 25% 33% more.” 

' Calwell Jester, Tex., “King’s makes me 3 times as much as 
others. } 

C. D. Soweil, Okla., “King’s makes me twice as much ag 
any others.”’ 

R. A. Boyd, Ala., “I got ten bales when | got four from 
another kind.” 

C. E. Gleson, Ata., “King’s is two weeks earlier and makes 
twice as much.” 

T. B. Fish, Ala , “Makes me one bale more to the acre,” 

Hundreds assert that genuine King makes 
double as: much to the acre as other kinds. In a 
Government test the genuine Kimg produced 8 times 
as much asits rivals. 

: Wil you insure yourself 25% increase of 

yield at a cost of $1.00 an acre? We will tell aig 


T. J. KING SEED CO., Richmond, Va. 
$1,000 in Prizes to users of King’s. 

















WO00D’S HIGH-GRADE 


Farm Seeds. 


We are headquarters for 
the best in all Farm seeds. 


Grass and Clover Seeds 
Seed Corn, Cotton Seed, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
Sorghums, Kaffir Corn, 
Millet Seed, Peanuts, etc. 


“Wood’s Crop issued 

Special” monthly 
gives timely information as to 
seeds to plant each month in 
the year, also prices of Season- 
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able Seeds. Write for copy, 
mailed free on request. 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
NEW SEEDOATS. Big mony 
in mght kind of oats. Here 
seed oats, raised on Galloway 
New, clean jand., Regenerated 
Swedish Select went 116 bashels 
bought this seed from us last year raised as high as 75 to 10 
and runout Change your seed. Try some of this new § 
Send for free san or 10cents for largepacket. Willalsosend 4 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
- =< ———_>=>> 
yourchance Imported Canadias 
Brothers big farm in Cana 
to acre, Early New Market 210 bushels to acre. Farmers whe 
bushels in this country, and found out their old seed wasinbi 
np 
our tree booklet, entitled “Big Money in Oats and How to Grow } 








Them, Galioway Bros.-Bowman Company ® 
672 Galloway Station Waterioo, lowa 











BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. wa a 
orty years, o other v 

IN UNITED STATES grown on plantation of in 

acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 

are grown, 10z. 15c—2 0z. 25e—40z. 40c—t lb 60e7 
1 1b. $1.00~5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 

Annual. Manual on melon culture with all_ orders 


al 
M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Geortit 
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[0,009 SEEDS 10 
y C. 
We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 50 hest varieties and put up 10,00 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers, they will produce more than $25. worth of 


Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 
2,609 * Lettuce 


3 Best Varieties : pkts. 
“ 


4 
800 “| Onion 2° 2 
ieco Radish 4 “ 4” 
300 “Tomato 3 “ z 2 
2,000 Turnip 4 bed ¢°2 


2.5 Flowers 30 Gr nd Flowering Varieties 
- In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with & 
ac Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 100 

AIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N.Y, 











COTTON, 
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Pgoop WORK OF THE TWO-ROW 
! CULTIVATOR. 


Messrs. Editors: I think that I 
have most of the modern tools, but 
tam just going to write on one which 
has saved me more money for labor 
than any two of the others. It is 
a two-row cultivator. The mowing 
machine we only use six or eight 
days in a year; the reaper perhaps 
not 80 much; the corn and cotton 
planter one time for each crop; the 
jisk and tooth harrows once or twice 
pefore planting; the weeder six or 
eight days; the spreader depends on 
our live stock; the corn harvester a 
week or more, but the cultivator we 
use at least four months, or five to 
six times over each crop during our 
pusiest season when labor is scarce. 
This is why the two-row cultivator 
pays, taking two rows every time 
that you ride through the field, 
plowing 12 acres of cotton, potatoes, 
peanuts, etc., or 16 acres of corn, 
per day, doing it as well and twice as 
fast aS a One-row Cultivator, doing it 
better and as much as your men and 
four mules, with the walking culti- 
yator, all with one man and two 
1,200-pound horses. 

Now some one will say that it 
takes experienced labor to run it; 
another will say you can’t use it 
where there are stumps, or only on 
level land, or perhaps he will say 
the rows must be the same width. I 
have had one of my cultivators four 
years and can say that I can over- 
cme all of the above obstacles as 
well with a two-row as you can with 
a one-horse cultivator. As to the 
frst one, IT have had different labor 
torun mine and after the first hour 
they could run it all right. Now 
about stumps, no man has any right 
to have stumps on his farm, he has 





a. 





no excuse whatever. My farm had 
tumps when [I first bought it, and 
Jus’ the two-row cultivator to a 


Wetter cedvantage than I could a one- 
tow, for if a stump was in the middle 
odhtow T only had to dodge it once, 
while with a one-row [I would have 
tododge it twice, as you only take 
half of the middle at a time with the 
merow. With the two-row I was 
saving three men over the man with 
the one-horse cultivator. These three 
Men could get out quite a number of 
stumps in a day. But you say that 
you do your plowing yourself and 
Itdoesn’t cost you any thing. Your 
labor is certainly worth more than a 
laborer’s. You could spend one 
day plowing and three days to get- 
ting out stumps and then be ahead 
of the game. It does not run as 
Ueely on a steep hillside as on level 
land, but I plow everything with it. 
Ihave seen my men use the two-row 
cultivator last summer in a cotton 
feld where the rows were so crooked 
and irregular that I thought it im- 
Possible. The reason that this was 
it this shape the cotton was plant- 
ed on a level by just running the 
Planter through the field, after it 
had been harrowed, doing every- 
thing at one trip, the man running 
ithad never done this before, so he 
sot mixed up on it, but we plowed 
tt with ease with the two-row culti- 
vators, as it comes natural for the 
man running it to pull the right lever 
When he is about to plow up the 
Plant, 

What I want now Is a two-rew 
rn and cotton planter combined; 
Will appreciate it if any one can tell 
Me where I can get one. 

FRED McCANLESS. 

Granite Quarry, N. C. 


Tam Only a one-horse farmer, but 
_ my farm, and feel I am bene- 
ted every year. Last year [ raised 


33 bushels corn per 
land, three-quarters bale of 
but Want to do better 
Want to stay in your 
Cain, Clarkton, N. CG. 


acre, and on some 
eotton, 
ihis year, and 
Family.—J. T. 





TWO-HORSE CULTIVATORS ON 
ROUGH LAND. 


I am very much interested in 
labor-saving implements, espe- 
cially cultivators for growing 
crops. I would like the address 
of some man or men who have 
attempted to use cultivators on 
hilly lands. Can you cite me to 
such parties? Would like to 
learn something of the possibili- 


ty of using riding cultivators 
on uneven, moderately hilly 
land. J. A. McK. 


(Answer by Clarendon Davis.) 


Your correspondent need have no 
hesitancy in investing in two-horse 
walking or riding cultivators for his 
rolling land. He can work his cul- 
tivators on most any land where he 
could use a double-shovel, just so it 
is free of small stumps and roots 
like new-ground. I prefer the com- 
bined riding and walking, with three 
shovels to the side or six to the culti- 
vator. With a little practice one can 
soon do as good work as an old hand. 
They can, with very narrow shovels 
next to the cotton, be used to side- 
harrow cotton with better results 
than with side harrow. My negro 
share croppers never miss a chance 
to take out a cultivator to their 
fields when they can get hold of one 
and an extra mule. In fact they 
often “‘swap’”’ mules, one taking both 
mules and a cultivator, cultivating 
his crop while the other takes a noe 
in his crop. My two-horse croppers 
all have the cultivators, one man do- 
ing the plowing, thus keeping one 
plow-hand chopping. 

The standard makes are all good 
I use the Moline, John Deere and 
Rock Island. The Planet, Jr., and 
the P. & O. are good. Just select 
the make and let them send the cul- 
tivator that is best suited to your 
section. 





A PROGRESSIVE NEGKO FARMER, 


Messrs. Editors: Please find in- 
closed a check for $2,—$1 for my 
subscription for 1910 and $1 for 
1911. Please continue The Progres- 
sive Farmer, because [ can’t do with- 
out it. It helps me on to ‘$500 
more a year.’’ I did not know any- 
thing about that until your paper 
reached me. I'll tell you how it 
helps me: 

I bought one sow and 5 pigs for 
$5, and later in the same year, two 
more sows. These three sows found 
me 24 pigs, and of the five pigs three 
were gilts. These gilts found 15 
pigs in March, 1910, and the three 
old sows found me 28 pigs in August, 
1910. Now I have 60 head of hogs 
and pigs together,—8 brood sows, 10 
fine meat hogs, and the balance gilts, 
weighing about 40 pounds. 

My wife had 20 hens on the yard, 
January, 1910. I read your paper 
to her, and she said, “‘We will try 
it and if it turns out all right we 
will write about it.” So she set the 
hens, and by July she had about 200 
head of pullets. Now she is getting 
five dozen eggs a day and 10 hens 
sitting on 15 eggs apiece. 

I raised plenty of sweet potatoes 
last year. I am now selling them 
at 25c. a peck. I am going to plant 
a bigger crop this year. 

I got 24 head of Angora goats and 
sold some to my white friends at a 
good price. Now I am going to get 
my ‘‘$500 more a year.” I am get- 
ting letters from near-by towns,— 
two and three a week,—for eggs, 


-chickens and fresh pork, so I hitched 


up my buggy Wednesday and sent 
my wife to town with 10 dozen eggs, 
at 25c. per dozen, and killed a pig 
and sent it along. Sold it for lve. 
a pound, $4.20, and sold one dozen 
hens for $6; and the customers told 
my wife to bring this to town every 
week. 

If all the colored people, as my- 





self, would read The Progressive 
Farmer they would be a better race, 
because it tries to help the negro 
race along. If you could get this 
paper in all the negro homes, it 
would help the white man, too, 

I plowed my garden the third time 
this winter, and hauled manure from 
the barn. Got my onions all out, 
mustard up, cabbage plants up in 
boxes in my house. Set out a few 
to-day to see how they will stand the 
cold. Got 12 acres of corn up fine; 
planted January 30th. Just trying 
to see what it will do. 

WM. MOSLEY. 

King, La. 





If I were able to do so, I would sub- 
scribe to your paper for every man 
whose name appears upon our books, 
and I am pretty firmly convinced that 
it would be in the nature of an in- 
vestment, as I believe that the help 
to the community would reflect so 
upon my own business that I would 
finally get my money back.—oO. J. 
McConnell, Royston, Ga. 








STECKLER’S 
SEEDS 


Dept. M., 512 Gravier Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


are known for quality. Catalogue FREE 
RICHARD FROTSCHER’S Successors. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


_The result of five years careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
year made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
bushel. Peck 85 cents, % bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotton 


Is KING 
Wonderful results, nothing equals it. Tested with 34 
best known varieties. Yield was five to twelve hundred 
pounds per acre. Greatest, largest and earliest Big Boll 
known. 30 bolls to pound. Earlier than King’s. Some 
choice seed; peck $1.00; bushel $3.00. 


J. D. HOPE, Sharon, S. C. 


Field-Selected Weekley’s 


Improved Seed Corn 


Graded ready for planting, $1.00, or, on cob $2.00 
per bu. King’s Improved Cotton Seed, specially 
selected for earliness and prolificness, $1.00 per 
bu., f. o. b. Statesville, N.C. Apply 


IREDELL TEST FARM 
Statesville, N.C. 
Boone County Seed Corn 


Pure bred Boone County Special Seed Corn, 
Two dollars per bu. 


J.A.HARDY. - - - - - - 























Blackstone, Va. 
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SEED CORN 
JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 


A corn with 73 years history. First planted by 
Samuel Johnson in 1838 and continously grown 
on same plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
now 91 years old. Originally a large white 
long grain, medium cob, one ear corn bred up 
and improved during the last 14 years to a two 
ear corn, by carefully selecting seed from field, 
a4% acre field on my farm made in 1908, 325 
bushels, the best acre yielding 91 bushels. The 
best acre on my farm last year yielding over 100 
bushels. I offer this Highly Improved Select 
Seed Corn for the 1911 season at $1.00 per peck or 
$3.00 per bushel. Address 
J. D. JOHNSON, Garland, N. C. 


Write for testimonials. 


WATTERSON’S Genuine Bradford Watermelon 
SEED 





Carefully selected. True to name and type. 
Best in cultivation for family and market use. 

other variety grown on my farm. Buy di- 
rect from grower. 1 ounce, 15c.; 2 ounces, 25c.; 
% pound, 40c.; % pound, 70c.; 1 pound, $1.25, 
postpaid. Package of best early cantaloupe 
seed FREE with every order. Remit silver or 
money order. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. 


W. L. WATTERSON, ‘ é Baskerville, Va. 


THE CELEBRATED CROSLAND COTTON 


1200 Ib. cotton makes 500 lbs. lint; often more. Bags and 
ties not included, saving $1.50 per bale in picking alone. 
Yields as much seed cotton per acre as any other variety. 
A grade better staple. Drought and wet weather proof, 
as fruit is evenly distributed over stalk. My average 
yield 1,800 lbs. per acre. 75c per bushel. Fine budded 
Pecan nuts for sale at 30 to 50c per lb. according to size 
and variety. CHAS. CROSLAND, Bennettsville, S. C. 


FOR SALE ‘ot Cotton 


Corn, Cook’s Improved Coit:n Seed. 
Cotton Seed and Oats $! per bu., Corn ‘2. 
We grow our seed and have our gin to keep them 
pure. Order now, as we never have enough to last 
through the season. 
WRI'E Us FOR DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
VINE A«D 4h °’, Griffin’ a. 


Seed Corn 


For the practical farmer. Result of years of 
careful selection; grown on ordinary soil, with 
only ordinary fertilization; steady increase in 
yield: less than 2 ver cent. barren stalks. 

Giant—Heaviest yielding one eared corn— 
tendency to two years on fertile soil. White. 

= ol Seven Ear—The best prolific corn. 

Prize Prolific—A strain of Cocke’s prolific. 
Won first prize in Boys’ Contest the past two 
years. 

Select ears, nubbed and shelled, $2.00 per 
bushel; prime ears, not shelled, $2.50 for 50. 

Our supply limited. Order now. 


WEBB BROS. Stem. N. C. 


“COmn isa. KK” 


How to produce @ maximum crop at 8 minimum 
cost. A valuable treatise op the modern methods 
in corn culture Many new suggestions invalu- 
able to corp raisers, in this my revised treatise. 
It tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled corn 
per acre without fertilizer or manure, and at the 
same time increase the productiveness of your 
land. Highest compliments upon the merits of 
this book received from the agricultural colleges 
from a number of States. Free. A postal card will 
bring it. W. Oscar Collier, Corn Specialist, Easton, 
Maryland. 


COTTON SEED 


PURE CULPEPPER’S IMPROVED cotton 
seed for sale. Vigorous growing, medium matur- 
ing, large bolled, and heavy yielding variety. 

IRECTOR, 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh N C 








Oats, ¢ leve- 
o/l Cotton 
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HIGH GRADE 
STANDARD 


SEEDS 








2 Stores 


TESTED AND TRUE 


We are headquarters for Garden, Flower and Farm SEEDS of the highest 
quality and germination. 

_Garden Seed, Flower Seed, Grass and Clover Seed 
Onion Sets, Cowpeas, Field 
ghums, Millets and Fodder Plants, Seed Corns, Seed Oats, Incubators and 
Brooders, Poultry Foods and Supplies, Fertilizers, etc. 

Write today for our free catalogue (B) and price-list. 


Seed Potato>s, 
Beans, Essex Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, Sor- 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


We carry full stocks of high grade SEEDS at all times in season. 


suit. We solicit your correspondence. 


Quality the best. Prices to 





Grand Champion Sweepstakes Seed Corn 


WON FOUR OF THE FIVE Grand Champion Prizes at the South At- 

lantic Corn Exposition and won Reserve Champion on the fifth in compe- 
tition with 800 contestants from North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
This result was no accident, but was simply due to Scientific Breeding under 
the supervision of an expert from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. We 
are producing a pedigreed corn along just the same lines that we produce 
pedigreed stock—that is, by controlling the sire and dam. 


by ear-row work. 


Our corn was raised at a cost of 18 cents per bushel. 
amount of seed that we offer at $1.00 per peck. 


This is all done 


We have a limited 





Alex. D. 


Newberry, $ $ $ 





Hudson 


South Carolina 
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FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE. 





INn this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—what- 


ever our readers have to sell, in fact—at the rate of 4 cents 
one week; two weeks, 7 cents; three weeks, 
cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 
Each word, number or initial, including address, 


a word for 

four weeks, 13 
one year, $1.25. 
a separate word. 


10 cents; 
70 cents; 
is 


Count carefully and send cash with order. 





Good soja beans for sale. E. Adams, Middleton, 
.C. 





Farm land for sale by A. W. Garner, Drapers- 
ville, Va. 





Fine extracted Honey. Wm. 


Sample for stamp. 
D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





Choice Buff a eggs, $1.00. 


Yount, Hickory, 


15, Perry 





White Leghorn eggs cheap, booklet free. Taylor 
Poultry Yards, Stanley, N.C. 





Buff Wyandotte eggs 13 $1; 30 $2. 


Order to-day. 
Will Kids, Hunterville, N. C. 





Mammoth Yellow 


Soy Beans, $2.25 per bushe 
f. o. b. Fairfield, N. C 


E. P. Carter. 





Eggs from selected 8. C 


. Brown — 16, $1. 
Mrs. E. 


J. Johnson, Richardson, N. 





Several hundred nice hickory axles for sale. 
Write L. L. Miller, Mocksville, N. C. 





Pure bred Berkshire pigs from best imported 
stock. S.A. Adams, Merry Hill, N.C. 





Best Brown Leghorns, pure bred, eggs, $1.00 for 
16. O. A. Kennedy, Rt. 6, Kinston, N. C 





Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





a OF ae Leghorn eggs, Williamson strain. 
15, $1.00. . H. Lentz, Stony Point, N. C. 





For sale—Simpkins’ 


Prolific Cotton Seed—pure. 
Bushel, 75e. R. F. 


Cheshire, Edenton, N. C. 





S.C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs for sale. 
$1 per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C 





and California Privet. 
1. A. Reynolds, Clemmons, 


Amoor River 


Cheaper 
than ever. A 


N.C 


White Rock, and Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs; $1.00 for 15. Gates Bass, Rice Depot, Va 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1 per 15; 
$5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 





Twenty-five pure-bred White Wyandotte cock- 
erels $1 each. M. T. Williams, Elm City, N. C. 


Hastings’ Bank Account ke 
$1.25; 10 bu., $10.00. B. L. Stanley, N. 





cotton seed, 
Smith, 





Extra fine White Wyandottes, Fishel Stock. Eggs, 
$1.00 per 15. Mrs. Mollie Long, Cherryville, N.C 





Barred Plymouth 


noe Cockerels, $1. 25; ee 
$1.00; eggs, 75c. 


per 15. . J. Bassett, Preston, Va 





Eggs from choice Buckeye Reds and Light Brah- 
ma, 15, $1.00. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
y. C. 





White Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
ed winter layers. Will Groome, Greensboro, 





White Leghorns, pure pees and grand winter 
layers. 15 eggs, $1.50. . O. Burton, Pomona, 
N.C. 





Eggs from best Barred Rocks and S. C. 
Island Reds at $1.50 per 15. 
ereux, Ga. 


Rhode 
F. L. Coleman, Dev- 





Pure-bred single comb White Leghorn cocke- 
rels, $1.00. Exgs $1.00 per 15. Paris Kids, Hunt- 
ersville, N. C. 





Indian 
J. Epting, 


S. C. Brown Leghorns, eggs, 16, 75c. 
Runner Duck eggs from fancy stock. 
Peak, S. C. 





White Orpingtons, pure Kellerstrass, from a 
$45.00 trio. egs, $3.00 for 15. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





White Wyandotte eggs, $3.00 per 15. Pullets will 
lay at six months o/d. Get the best. Paul Groome, 
Greensboro, N. G 





S. C. Brown Leghorns from prize winners, $1.00 
e ach. Eggs, 15, $1.25; 30, $2.00. Jno. S. Stroup, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





Eggs—Mottled Anconas and Fishel White Rocks, 
best laying os $1.00 per 15. S. E. Winston, 
Youngsville, N. 





Bone mill and feed mill all in one, to exchange 
for gasoline engine or blooded pigs. H. Eugene 
Fant, Seneca, S. C 





Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton, N.C. 





Day-old chicks, $10 per 100; eggs, $6 per 100. 
S. C. W. Leghorns, bred to lay. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 





Fresh, fertile, 
eggs for sale. 
Route 4, Statesville, 


Eggs—M. Turkey, 12, $5.00. Ringlet Barred 
oa. 15, s *0. Will please in size and markings. 
. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 


pure bred Barred Plymouth Rock 
15 for $1.00. Mrs. Leland Adams, 
N.C 








225 bags prime seed peanuts, 
at 4c. per lb. 5 bag lots. J. 
Route 3, Williamston, N. C. 


running variety 
A. Mizell & Co. 





100 complete colonies. 
Apiary epuipment for sale. 
more Farms, Biltmore, N. C 


100 extra hives and 
Send for list. Bilt- 





Eggs for hatching, R. C. R. I. Reds, 1st pen, $2. 00; 
ane, $1.50 for 15. Light Brahmas, $1.50. Mrs. F: 
. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





For sale—Turkey eggs. Foundation stock, Bilt- 
more Farms and Byrd Bros., Pa. Price on request. 
R. B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Southern Beauty 
Strain. Eggs from my State Fair, Charlotte and 
Gastonia prize winners, $2.50 per 15; others, $1.50 
per 15. Send for booklet. E. M. Henley, Duke, 
N.C. 








Cowpeas 


B nts, $3.00 per 1,000. 
Dewberry plants, peas 


$2.00 per bushel; Leghorn eggs, 50c. per 13. 
stock. Henry Merrill, Rock Branch, N. C. 


For sale.—Two 60-saw 
System, Seed C aie ; 
Engine and Boiler. W. 





Elevator 
20 Horse 
N. C. 


Winship Gins, 
Boss’ Press, 
. Neely, Waxhaw, 








Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
60c.; 500, $2.50. See our line ad in another column. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Lettuce, collard, parsley, and strawberry plants. 
Asparagus and rhubarb roots. Horse radish sets. 
Price list free. Geo. _M. Todd, Greensboro, N. 

Buff Orpington eggs from selected birds. $2.00 
per 15. 75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau- 
relwyld Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, S.C. 





Rock Cock- 
Catalogue 
Winston-Salem, 


Fifteen ‘nice Barred Plymouth 
erels, $2. “ to $5.00. Eggs, $2.00 per 15. 
free. R. G. Mosley, 512 Elm St., 





branched, heavy- 
Amoor River, $3.00 
Co., Winston- 


Privet Hedge—Strong, well 
rooted plants, aliforni: 1 $2.00, 
per hundred. Reynolds Nursery 
Salem, N. C. 





Bred Eggs—R. 
M. Indian Games, 
50 for 15. Stoc 
N.C. 


» Island, Ringlet 
as, Buff Orping- 
e. J.P. Griffin, 


Pure 
Rocks, 
tons, $1. 
Bynum, 





35 Ibs. 
to any 
. Corbett & Son, 


New feather beds for sale. Weigh 
Covered with best ticking. ‘Sh ipped 
address for only $8.65each. J.C 
Corbett, N. C. 





Turpens gray rind waterme ‘lon seed from 
selected melons; ounce 15¢; 2 02. 25e; one-fourth 
pound 40e; half pound 75e. T. J. Ste sed, Route 6, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 





Fine Jersey bull, about two years old, entitled 
to registration for $50.09, if sold at once. Alsoa 
young bull calf, six months old, for $25.00. Mrs. 
J. C. Pass, Faison, N. 





Eggs for sale from W. S. Saunders’ prize-winning 
strain of R. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.59 per set- 
ting of 13. Edwin E. Owen, Proprietor, Hyco Hill 
Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 





Are you in the market for plants? Try our 
Porto Rico sweet potato slips. We have cabbage 
and onion plants. Price list for the asking. F. M. 
Morrts & Sons, Ona, Florida. 





Cabbage plants. We are closing out twelve 
acres large Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
plants at one dollar per thousand. Oakdale 
Plant Co., Marshville, N. C 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three-fourths of 
all peanuts raised in the country. Handle shelled 
or unshelled seed. Correspondence solicited. Ayers 
Implement Works, Petersburg. Va. 





85 Rhode Island Red hens and pullets for sale 
at once. Pure-breds only; now laying, $1.25. 
Red and White Leghorn eggs cheap. Red and 
White Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 





I will sell my entire 
Pit Games, 
They are the 
prices. B. I 


lot of Smith’s Champion 
originated by me twelve years ago. 

best Pit blood on earth. Write for 
. Smith, Stanley, N. C. 





gs for setting. Best pen Barred Plymouth 
RC 8, $1.50 per 15. Good utility stock, $1.25 per 
15. Utility single comb Rhode Island Reds, $1.00 
per 15. Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Westville, S. C. 


For "gale —Seed corn, seed potatoes, and 
cabbage plants, etc. Write for our little seed 
catalog—it’s worth the asking. Spring Valley 
Farm, Route 2, Box 80, High Point, N. C. 





Jersey Bull Calf for sale 
Trevarth General; dam, Little Tomo. 
change for pure-bred Jersey 
age or older. Address, Box 37, 


5 months old; sire, 
{ Or will ex- 
female calf, same 
Chatham, Va. 





Indi an Gs eine s, Stornoway Pit Games, Red Quill 
Games, . Rhode Island Re ds, Indian Runner 
Ducks. oor as good as the best. Eggs, $2. ve per 
setting. Stornoway Farm, Bennetts ville, 8; C. 





Field-selected farm seeds a spec 
Culpepper’s Improved, 
cial Prolific. 
cial Prolific. 
Wilson, N. C. 


‘ialty. Cotton— 
Round Boll, Dean’s Spe- 
Corn—Boyd’s Prolific, Dean’s Spe- 
Hollywood Farm, A. B. Deans, Prop. 


sow 





Listen, Brother Farmer, why do you raise 
poultry? If for eggs, why not_buy of me; from 
the best laying strain of S. C. Brown Leghorns? 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Poultry Farm. Thos. 
Washington, Prop., Woodford, Va. 





For sale. Two large mares, one with foal, one 
fine coach, stud colt 2 yea old in April, 
weight 1100 pounds, one Jennet and Jack colt. 
would trade for pair of good mules. cas 
Spencer, Route 3, High Point, N. C. 


rs 





To farmers—Keith Phosphate Lime will save 
half your guano bill, rectify the soil, decompose 
all vegetable matter ready to produce another 
crop. It will add 25 to 100% to your yield. For 
price, testimonials and terms, write, B. F. Keith 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 





Progressive Farmer seed advertisers, both corn 
and cotton, will do we _ bie mi uil an ear of corn and 
few cotton ‘seed to H. gene Fant, Seneca, S. C., 
to be tested in varie gore to see which is best. 
Test is free and only few seed are sufficient. H. 
Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C 





For sale—100 White Wyandotte hens; 50 Barred 
Rocks; 50 Minorecas; 150 White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Don’t order your Setting Eggs ’till you 
see our 36-page catalogue, which describes and 
quotes lowest price on eggs from 30 leading varie- 
ties. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





For Sale—Horse Commercial Fertilizer Distri- 
butors. Will broadcast, put in open furrows or 
top-dress. The only distributor on the market 
that can be adjusted to meet all the requirements 
of the farm at all seasons of the year. 
particulars. Agents wanted. W. M. 


Patrick, 
Woodward, 


Write for ; 





THE PROGRESSIVE 


MORE ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. 


(Continued from page 261.) 


ly corresponding to our House of 
Representatives, but no legislation 
can become effective unless approved 
by the Philippine Commission, as the 
Upper House. The first Assembly 
was elected in 1907, and the second 
in 1909, and in both cases advocates 
of early independence, opponents of 
continued American supremacy, have 
predominated. The result has been 
that the American members of the 
Commission have had to kill number- 
less bills passed by the Assembly. On 
the other hand, some very necessary 
and important measures advocated by 
the Commission, measures which 
would be very helpful to the Filipi- 
nos, are opposed by the Assembly 
either through ignorance or stubborn- 
ness. Most of the Assembly members 
are of the politician type, mestizos or 
half-breeds (partly Spanish or Chi- 
nese), and very young: “In fact,” a 
Manila man said to me, “it is hard 
for a passer-by to tell whether it is 
the Assembly that has let out or the 
High School!” The people in the 
provinces elect their own governors 
and city officials. 


Progressive Legislation. 


In some respects, the legislation 
for the Philippines adopted by the 
American officials at Washington and 
Manila, has been quite progressive. 
To begin with, our Republican Na- 
tional Administration frankly recog- 
nized the blunders made in the South 
during Reconstruction days and prac- 
tically endorsed the general policy of 
suffrage restriction which the South 
has since adopted. When the ques- 
tion came up as to who should be al- 
lowed to vote, even for the limited 
number of elective offices, no Ameri- 
can Congressman was heard to pro- 
pose that there should be unrestricted 
manhood suffrage. Instead, the law 
as passed, provides that in order to 
vote in the Philippines one must be 
23 years of age, a subject of no for- 
eign power, and must either (1) have 
held some responsible office before 
August 13, 1898, or (2) own $250 
worth of property or pay $15 annual- 
ly in established taxes, or (3) be able 
to speak, read and write English or 
Spanish. Of course, the Filipinos, 
with a few exceptions, do not “speak, 
read or write” English or Spanish; 
they have been taught only their own 
dialect. I believe it is said that only 
2 per cent of the people can vote 
under these provisions. 


It should be said just here, how- 
ever, that the Government is now 
making a magnificent effort to edu- 
cate all the Filipinos, and the schools 
are taught in English. The fact that 
half a million boys and girls had 
been put into public schools was the 
first boasted achievement of the 
American administration of the is- 
lands. It was, indeed, a great change 
from Spanish methods, but in the last 
three or four years the officials have 
been rapidly waking up to the fact 
that while they have been getting the 
Filipinos into the schools, they have 








‘Five varieties recleaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
Pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; disc plow Ss; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 
Anything unsatisfactory returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


Wanted—Every progressive farmer who would 
mprove his land, make better crops and save 
almost half his fertilizer expense to use ““Ten- 
nessee Rock Phosphate” this season. In buying 
don’t forget there are several grades of these 
goods, but for the highest grade guaranteed 
analysis, prompt shipment, and no middleman 
profit, direct your orders to J. L. Alexander, 
the farmer’s broker, Gaffney, S. C 








For sale or trade—Controlling interest in well- 
established county seat newspaper and job office 
(two men). A thousand dollars cash or twelve 
hundred equity will swingthe deal. What have 
you to offer? I might pay difference. Owner 
is practical printer, working on paper; also runs 
small store. The desire to enlarge and devote 
entire time to mercantile business is reason for 
sale of printery. No matter where or what your 
trade proposition is will consider same, but no 
leasing proposition wanted. Have no time for 
useless correspondence. This is a meritorious 
deal that correspondence can not do justice to. 
Come see! The News, Elizabethtown, N. C. 
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not been getting them into the ry 


sort of schools. 


With the realizatis 


of this fact, a change has been ma 
in the kind of instruction given, Me 
and more the schools have been gig 
an industrial turn. 
When I visited the Department 
Education in Manila, I found thatg 
text-books had been discarded gm 


new 


wy 


text-books prepared—bookg @ 


pecially suited to Philippine cong 
tions and directed to practical ¢ d 
Instead of a general physiology q 
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bones, 


arteries, 
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Postal Savings Banks and the To 


System. 


Another progressive step was 
introduction of postal savings bal 
for the Filipinos, before any law 
passed giving similar advantage 
the people of the United States. 


law 


has worked well. 


In fact, 


increase in number of depositors 1a 
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——would indicate that the people a 
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ed on by those who bear the 
‘ite Man’s Burden, and this seems 
ve been especially true in health 
in the East. In the Philippines 
& farmers object to the quarantine 
ctions that would save their 
eabao from rinderpest; they object 
is the regulations that look to stamp- 
‘* out cholera, and I suppose the 
mlation and colonization of lepers 
‘eo formerly ran at large, has also 
sen unpopular. Vaccination is now 
meral; pock-marked Filipinos will 
et be so common in future. 
or is it likely that there will be 
many reports of cholera outbreaks, 
mich as an eX-army nurse described 
sme afew days ago: ‘When I was 
§ Iloilo in 1902,” she said, “it was 
ossible to dig graves for the poor 
ves as fast as they died. The men 
were kept digging at the point of the 
ayonet, all night long—pits 100 feet 
png, 7 feet wide and 7 feet deep, in 
ch the bodies of the dead were 
hrown and quick-limed—and yet I 
member that on one occasion 235 
pses lay for forty-eight hours be- 
» we could find graves for them.’’ 
Jn Manila, statistics show that 44 
iar cent of the deaths are of babies 
wider one year old, and the ignorance 
the mothers as to proper methods 
# feeding and nursing has resulted 
ma shockingly high death rate of 
ittle ones all over the Philippines. I 
iced that the new school text-book 
‘sanitation and hygiene gives es- 
al attention to the care of in- 
fants, and it is said that already the 
hool boys and girls are often able 
) give their mothers helpful coun- 
gl. Another good idea here for the 
ehool authorities at home, when it 
aid, I believe, that proper knowl- 
lige and care would save the lives 
fia million babies a year. 


ding Roads—And Then Keeping 
Them Up. 


lardly less important than the 
ol work has been the road-build- 
ig undertaken by the American of- 
mals, And in Philippine road work 
fMost excellent example has been set 
other countries, in that the au- 
Morities have given attention not 
mly to building roads, but to main- 
aining them after they are built. For 
i Americans vote a heavy bond 
Me for roads and think that ends 
l@ Matter. In the Philippines no 
eh mistake has been made. ‘‘With 
He heavy rains here,” the Governor- 
weneral said to me, ‘‘without repair 
work, we should, in four years’ time 
ose Our entire investment in a piece 
good road.” 
The system adopted for keeping up 
l@ roads is very interesting. Every- 
Te along the fine highways I trav- 
over, there were at intervals 
8 Or pens of crushed stone and 
Maer material for filling up any hole 
Pbreak. For each mile or so a Fil- 
Mno is employed—he is called a 
eiminero—and his whole duty is to 
ase a wheelbarrow and a few tools 
mid keep that piece of road in shape. 
Prizes are also offered--$5,000 each 


a 





to the province that maintains the 
best system of first-class road, to the 
province that spends the largest pro- 
portion of its funds on roads and 
bridges, and to the province that 
shows the best and most complete 
system of second-class roads. 


Fitness of the Filipino for Self-Gov- 
ernment. 


That the Filipinos are unfit for 
wise self-government there can be 
little doubt. As to whether it is our 
business in that case to manage for 
them is another question. The Fili- 
Pinos are, like our negroes, a child- 
race in habits of thought, whatever 
they may be from the standpoint of 
the evolutionist. ‘“‘I never get angry 
with them, however much they may 
obstruct my plans,’’ an American of 
rank said to me, ‘‘for I look on them 
as children. We are running a Henry 
George, Jr., republic; that’s what it 
amounts to.’”’” Another American who 
has had some experience with the As- 
sembly, said to me: ‘‘When you 
have explained and reiterated some 
apparently simple proposition they 
will conie to you a day or so later 
with some elementary question amaz- 
ing for its childishness.” A large 
number of excellent measures, for 
which the Assembly has received the 
credit were really instigated by the 
Commission—‘“personally conducted 
legislation,” it is called. 

The Filipino comes of a race which 
has achieved more than the negro 
race, but on the whole they are prob- 
ably hardly so well fitted for self- 
government as the negroes of the 
South would be today if all the whites 
should move away. As a Republican 
of some prominence at home said to 
mein Manila: “A crowd of 10-year- 
old school boys in Chicago would 
know better how to run a govern- 
ment.”’ 

The mere fact that the Filipinos 
are not capable of managing wisely 
for themselves, of course, is not 
enough to justify a colonial or im- 
perialistic policy on the part of the 
United States—it is not our business 
to go up and down the earth taking 
charge of everybody who is not man- 
aging his affairs as well as we think 
we could manage for him—but in any 
case, there is no use to delude our- 
selves as to what are the real quali- 
fications of Mr. Filipino. 





What better paper than The Pro- 
gressive Farmer could the Southern 
farmers ask for? Like a mountain 
peak, it stands above all others.—H. 
D. Sellers, Falcon, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From choice mating. R.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
Buff Leghorns, R. I. Reds, and White Wyandottes, 
$1.00 per 15. Also O. I. C. pigs for sale. 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS. 
China Grove, N. C. 





S.C. R.1. REDS. Eggsfrom well selected stock. 
Fine shape and color. Extra good layers. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. No better at the price. 

W. H. LONG, Cherryville, N. C. 





EGGS—From best strains, pure bred. Single Comb 
Buff Rocks, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 

few choice Red Cockerels from prize winners, $1.50 
to $4.00. The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 








| WHAT ONE READER THINKS OF “FERTILIZING 
: FOR PROFIT.” 


; The Progressive Farmer, 
; aleigh, N. C., 
| Gentlemen: 


S  Thave read “Fertilizi —_ 
| and believe a a Fertilizing for Profit 


lied with it” recently received from you, with such great interest 
Ve acopy. Iam does ra bo atal sage ap neg oy one advice, I wish every farmer friend could 
: 7 check for $2.00 in , ipti 

| and the book, to be sent ts the iiaetan akiocasm: Payment of one year’s subscription 
q i you make me on 50 copies of “‘Fertilizi it” i is- 
“tribution among the farmers of Granville County? ertilizing for Profit” for gratuitous dis 


hat price 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


per, 50 cents; with Progressive Farmer one year, 


» Cloth, 75 cents; Pa 
Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.25. 
| SPECIAL—If you area 
not your own—and $1 


subscriber now, send us one New subscription 
-, and we will send you a copy free. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oxford, N. C., Jan. 26, 1911 


Yours truly, 
B. M. CALDWELL. 











Pure-Bred P. Rocks 


I breed from the best for eggs and perfection. 
Eggs at all times $1.50 per 15. 
CHAS. M. WINSTEAD, Rt. 4, Elm City, N. C. 


(27) 
White Wyandottes 


(of the laying habit) that made over $5.00 
apiece in 1910. 15 eggs $1.00. 


O. HARRISON, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
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Barred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes 


Eggs $1.50 per setting. Fertility guaranteed. 
H. A. PREACHER, Brunson, S. C., Box 97. 


Rose and §. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Eggs for hatching $1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 
per 50; $5.50 per 100. Buttercup eggs—$2.00 per 


15. 
VALLEY VIEW FARM, R. 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 





GET THE BEST 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, large bone, heavily 
bronzed, eggs $3.00 per 9; Indian Runner Ducks, 
greatest of layers, eggs $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22. 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks, extra large, good layers, 
eggs $1.50 per 11, $2.75 per 22. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.75 per 30, $4.00 per 45. Can fur- 
nish you eggs in 100 or 1,000 lots. Good hatch guar- 
anteed. Give us your egg order and win prizes in 
your show next fall. Grand lot of breeding and 
show birds for sale. Can sell you show birds that 
will win for you; birds with the ideal type and breed- 
ing quality back of them. We have been breeding 
fancy poultry for years, and have built up one of 
the largest poultry farms in the country and can 
supply your needs promptly. 
HERMITAGE FARM, 
Box 152, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


Red Eggs 


Select Rose Comb R. I. Reds kept exclusively 
and given my personal attention. Best fowls for 
farmers. Eggs 15 for $1.50. Send your order now. 

C. E. BEAVERS, Apex, N.C. 


EGGS FOR SETTING 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds (both combs). 
Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, Asheville, Greensboro 
and Morganton winners. Silver cup for best 
display of any one breed in Morganton show. 15 
eggs $1.50 and $2.50. Circular Furnished. 
MUMFORD’S POULTR 4 FARM, 


Morganton, N.C. 


Eggs! Eggs! 
8S. C. B. Leghorn $1.00 per 15. S. C. R. I. Reds 
$1.00 per 13. Narragansette Turkey $2.5 or 12. 
ECHO HILL POULTRY YARDS, 
Kittrell, N.C. 


R. and S. REDS 
First prize winners, Boston, Madison Square 
Garden, N. Y., and other leading shows. First prize 
silver cup and medal for best male bird in all classes 
at Tennessee and Indiana State Fairs. Catalogue 
freee MRS. EMILY GIBSON, Portland, Tenn. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 
Fresh and fertile Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, 8. C. White Leghorn and 8. C. 
Rhode Island Red Eggs, $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30 and 
$5 for 45 eggs. Stock first class, and a square deal 
guaranteed. - H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
cockerel and pen, at Greensboro. 


EGGS Eight birds entered, won eight pre- 


miums. $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 per setting of 15. 
Ready to ship. MAPLETON FARMS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Sysonby Gardens Poultry 
Farms. 

Breeders of exhibitionand utility fowls 
SPECIAL 


We will mate during March and April one choice 
male and four females for $15.00, or one choice male 
and two females for $10.00. Many of them were 
used in our best breeding pens last season. Eggs 
during these months two settings for $5.00, $6.00 
and $8.00 per hundred. Think of it, A. C. Hawk- 
ins Royal Blue strain’ Barred Rocks, U. R. Fishell’s 
best in the world White Plymouth Rocks, Wyckoff 
and Young’s Single Comb White Leghorns and 
DeGrafie’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The 
reason we can sell at these prices is because we 
raise our own feeds. Write for free catalogue. 

SYSONBY GARDENS POULTRY FARM, 
Petersburg, Va. 














Cc. 








S. C. W. Leghorrs; 200-egg mat- 
ing. Won Ist, 2nd pullets, 3rd 














Eggs For Hatching 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
S. L. Wyandottes, $1.25 per setting, $3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. Bred for utility, but fancy always 
in view. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SAND RIDGE POULTRY FARM 


J. B. McGowan, Prop., Williamston, N. C. 


FERN HILL POULTRY FARM 


Black Minorcas, Barred Rocks, Brown and 
White Leghorns, 18 years breeder, eggs $1.50. 
Circular free. 

J. WALLACE SNELLING, South Richmond, Va. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatching from 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C. State 
Fair. $2 per15. From good utility stock, $1 per 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the price 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating list. 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Buff Wyandottes 


Write for circular and Show Record. Eggs 
$3 per 15; $5 per 30. 
“Five acres” R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Ss. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Excellent laying strain. Good enough for show 
birds. Nothing cheap about them but the price. 
Eggs $1 per 15. 

N. H. FERGUSON, Randleman, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Whites $4.00 for 15. Silver Spangled 
Hamburg $2.00 for 15. Buff Rock $1.50 for 15. Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes $2.00 for 15. Pekin Ducks 
$1.25 for 11. 
L. G. HUGHES, Box 25, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Pit Games War Devil Games 


were originated 
from the best pit blood on earth, and win where- 
ever fought. Also good for general purposes. 
Eggs $2.00 per setting. Cocks $2.00; Hens $1.00. 
FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N.C. 


s. C. R. I. RED EGGS 
15 for $1.00. Mine are layers. 
County Fair. 
J. M. GERMAN, Boomer, N. C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Day old chicks 15c each. Book orders now for 

delivery after March 30th. 

WHITE ROCK POULTRY FARM, - 























Won first prize at 





Carysbrook, Va. 


S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Northrop strain, the winning and laying kind. 
Eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. I can usually ship 
on day following receipt of order. 

B. C. ROOTH, Randleman, N. C. 


EGGS! 

From exhibition, S. C. White Orpingtons and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. I won nine prizes on 
twelve entries at State Fair. 

A. J. CHEEK, Henderson, N.C. 


B. P. ROCK EGGS 


Eggs for hatching from good laying strain, for 
sale at 6c each or $5.00 per 100. 


G. A. RIGGS, Apex, Rt. 3, N.C. 














Partridge Vyandottes 

Prize winners wherever shown, 12 firsts and 3 
silver cups last year. Open house raised, vigorous 
and healthy, will spare a few pens at $8.00; trios 
$5.00. Eggs Pen No. 1 $2.00 per 15, Pen No. 2 $1.50. 
If you want good stock don’t be afraid to order. 
Live and let live is my motto. 

R. L. DETWILER, Herndon, Va. 





We will send you postpaid one ounce each of Florida Favorite, Augusta 
Rattlesnake, Hastings Tinker and Alabama Sweet. Each one of these isa 
splendid variety for all parts of the South, and four ounces of seed will be 


enough to plant a good big patch. 


By special arrangement the Southern Ruralist has been able to purchase these seed 


so that we can make you a present of this splendid four-ounce collection with a 
subscription to the Southern Ruralist at 50c. 


country and true to name. 


The Southern Ruralist is the Greatest Southern agricultural paper. 


copies a year, 24 to 48 pages each issue. 
the finest watermelon patch you ever had. 


ear’s 
The seed are from the best stock in the 


It comes twice a month, 24 


Send us your subscription today and let us help you to make 


SOUTHERN RURALIST CO., Dept. 24 ., Atlanta, Ga. 









> PROGRESSIVE Pap 














































Fr RE. E. Sp 
lutely ee You do 

guarantee, not even any C. O. D. payment to us. All we ask is tha. you tell us which of th 
Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records, too. Simply get the phonograj 

ville monologues to the famous grand operas, Amberola and other records sung by the world’s greatest artists. Hear all this to per 
on payments as low as $2 a month without interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice @ 
“Sad repaid for that, kuowing that we have made youa friend and a walking advertisement of the new style Edison Phonograp 7 


a \ 
Shipped _ posi 
not have to pay us a single penny either now or later. We don’t ask you to keep the phonograph 
magnificent Edison outfits you prefer so that we can send that one to you on this free loan oft 
and the records and use them free just as though they were your own. Entertain yourself, your family and youl 
Oar on the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right bae 
e latest style Edison Phonograph free€—your choice of records, too, alll free—then we’ll convince you of the magnificent superi¢ 
COUPON” ©, Send Coupon for New Edison Books FREE Tod: 


tively and abso 

—we just ask you to accept it as a free loan. We do not even ask } ou for any deposit or any 
Just ake Your Choice to Buy Anythha 
friends, too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaudé 
at our expense. Now, if one of your friends wishes to get such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, and if he wishe 

% th it 
FREE © of the new style Edison. It will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we'll fe 
Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over 1500 records s 

F. K. BABSON ae g 


BA. le 08 Syta be MID you can select just the machine and the songs, recitations, etc., you wall 
Dept. 3493, Edison Block, oY, to hear on this ultra generous offer. Remember, there is absolutely no obligation on you 

Without obligations on me, please part at all. All you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense when you are through with it 7 
ian Sad Copltations of seer og you enjoy good music, and the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if 


my choice of 8 new style Edison Phonograph. want to give your family and friends a treat, such as they could not possibly get through any other meam 


then you should certainly send the Free Coupon to-day. Don’t wait—your name and address 0M] 
Name % postal will do, but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary. Be certain to write while the @ 
: & lasts. Better write to-day. 


eat ~~ F. K. BABSON, EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 
| % Dept. 3493, Edison Block, Chicago  WESISIth Ure. Shel *eeeEire ace!” Winnisoes 


Ho letter necessary; just sign and mail this free coupon right NOW. TODAY, » 

















